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CHAPTER I. 


THE LAKE OF SAINT FERREOL. 


Nora! Nora! Not so quick! I have told 
you so at least twenty mes !” 

“ Fear nothing, madame !” 

“Ah! my dear! you will certainly upset us!” 

“ Take care, Nora!” 

“There is not the least danger, dear ladies !” 

The speaker who uttered these last words with 
perfect coolness, was a young girl from the Black 
Mountains, and justly celebrated in all the coun- 
try round for her skilful horsemanship, her beauty 
and courage. At this time she drove a spirited 
animal, who dragged a carriage bearing two 
ladies down the steep, mountain road at a rat- 
tling pace, the 10th of June, 1720. Seated in 
front, managing her horse with perfect ease and 
courage, Nora was a perfect picture. Her black 
eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed brightly, 
while her quaint peasant’s dress and jaunty little 
straw hat set off to advantage her really striking 
beauty. 

The elder of the two ladies who by her im- 
perative tone, and evident bad humor could be 
easily recognized as the mistress, was a woman 
about fifty, bearing traces of great former beauty, 
and dressed in old-fashioned el Her 
companion was yery beautiful. Her face ex- 
pressed gentleness and refinement, and her wav- 
ing golden hair and deep, blue eyes recalled to 
one’s mind the Mad of Raphael. B h 
her brown mountain hat her hair escaped in 
golden curls. She was dressed simply, in black, 
which costume rather heightened her beauty and 
air of refinement, and proved her rank as plainly 
as the more elaborate dress of her companion, to 
whose discontented words she gave but a divided 
attention. A sudden start made by the horse, 
and her companion’s cries of distress, roused her 
from her revery, and she bent forward and ques- 
tioned the fair driver. 

“ Rest easy, mademoiselle, it is nothing.” 

“The horse is afraid !” 

“Yes.” 

“And of what?’ exclaimed the elder lady, 
arranging the folds of her heavy mantle. 

“TI donot know. Some scamps hid among 
the rocks or bushes. There are always plenty 
of them round among these passes.” 

“ See now,” cried the lady, pettishly, “to what 
you expose me, Madeline. Nora, child, to die 
is to die, better be upsct and killed than carried 
off among these frightful rocks by some villains ! 
Whip the horse and let us fly !” 

Thanks to the impatience of the spirited Nora, 
whose whip burned in her fingers, the words 
were hardly spoken before they were acted upon, 
and the good steed set off at a hard gallop down 
the mountain and disappeared in the twinkling 
of an eye in a cloud of dust. 

At the same instant, the bushes of which Nora 
had spoken and which hid a kind of ravine, 
once the bed of a mountain stream, rustled, 
parted, and disclosed two men, who require a 
particular description. One who dragged him- 
self upon the ground like a reptile, had small 
weasel-like face, sinister eyes, deep set, and long, 
uncut hair, which fell round his face and shoul- 
ders and mingled with his beard which descended 
to his girdle. His face was old and wrinkled, 
and his head surmounted by a kind of helmet or 
cap, which would have puzzled any beholder to 
have divined what it was made of. His body 
was covered with a kind of gray sack. The ap- 
pearance of his companion was still more strange. 
His gigantic figure was clad in rags, of all shapes, 
colors and textures, fastened together in a man- 
ner entirely his own. His large, coarse face 
expressed no intellect, only bad passions and 
beastly instincts. 

These two men parted the bushes and glided 
like reptiles down to the edge of the road which 
was still clouded with dust left by the passing 
carriage. Looking in every direction and seeing 
nothing, the two returned to their former hiding- 
place. The one in rags seated himself upon a 
rock beside a little running brook, and said to 
the other in a harsh voice : 

“Well, old Judas, who was wrong ?” 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“T, my son,” responded the man of the cap. 
“T thought I heard steps.” 

“ Tf you had passed thirty years in his majesty’s 
service like myself, you would hear an ant creep 
on the sand.” 

“Ah, that is a precions gift, Jaffard. But by 
the God of Israel! have you given the king 
thirty years?” 








“ Chained like a dog, or you,'upon the bench 
of a galley.” 

“It was a heavy punishment, my son; and 
may the Eternal curse me, if I do not weep for 
you! iad 

“You love me én, brave Isaac ?” said Jaf- 
fard, very slowly, and with an equivocal smile. 

“Yes, yes! I cannot deny it, if I would.” 

“ Be silent, old rascal! Jews never love any- 
body.” 

“I swear that on your return I will kill the 
fatted calf.’’ 

“Because you need me to do something evil.” 

“A trifle, my son! It concerns—” 

“Stop there! I never engage fasting.” 

The Jew who seemed to be used to the manner 
of the galley slave, drew forth a sack from 
among the bushes, and produced from it a loaf 
of bread, quarter of beef, a small cheese, and a 
barrel containing about ten quarts of rum. 
These he placed before Jaffard, who lost no time 
in opening his knife and 
while with his mouth full he begged. his com- 
panion to eat also. The Jew set to work in 
good earnest, but the galley slave devoured four 
mouthsful to his one. Having at last made a 
goodly portion of the provender disappear, he 
desisted from his efforts, and throwing himself 
back upon the grass, lit his pipe, also furnished 
by the Jew, and began to smoke peacefully. 

“Now, old owl,” said he, “ you can sing and 
I will listen.” 

“(As I was going to say, my son, it is only a 
mere trifle.” 

“Which will send me, perhaps, to the por- 
ridge-pots of Egypt.” 

“ You heard,” continued the Jew, unnoticing 
the lust remark, “ the carriage that just passed ?”’ 

“ Certainly.” 

“It was,” said Isaac, lowering his voice, “the 
carriage of Madame St. Aubin, who goes with 
her beautiful daughter to the lake.” 

“ What of that ?” 

“A great deal, my son. These ladies go to 
meet a young man who has been absent for a 





long time. He returns to become the son-in-law 
of that old fool; but there are here some 
people—” 


“ Who did not wish him to return. I under- 
stand. If the thing will pay well, I will under- 
take it.” 

“It is good. They will give—” and the Jew 
whispered in his companion’s ear. 

** That is not enough,” answered Jaffard, in a 
loud voice. 

“How! not enough? Are you a fool?” 

“T believe not, old leper! The life of a man 
now-a-days, is worth more than thirty cests.”” 

“How much more than the sum I stated do 
you want ?” 

“T’'ll tell you, old miser.” 

A bloody bargain was then commenced. The 
Jew in his avarice, arguing with his character- 
istic cunning and falsehood, while the galley 
slave combated his objections with the coolness 
and audacity of a veteran in the career of crime. 
They at last came to terms, for a young man, 
a goat-herd, who had listened to the foregoing 





conversation, suddenly left his position and ran 
silently but swiftly in the direction taken by 
| Madame St. Aubin’s carriage. 





you none the less. 
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* 
THE ASSASSINS. 


> 
The lake, basin br réiévBir of Saint Ferreol, is 
situated between Revel and Castelmaudry, three 


th d, three hundred miles h from 








as the green fiddler. The happy old man was 
playing a lively tune, by which Nora, the young 


bh. 





Soreze. It was built by Riquet to supply the 
canal of the South. Fifty-three years before the 
visitof Madame St. Aubin and her daughter, it 
had been rebuilt, dammed up and served asa 
reservoir for the greater part of the streams from 
the Black Mountains. 

An avenue bordered with pines led to this little 
lake, and down that, pretending not to hear 
Madame St. Aubin’s cries, the intrepid Nora 
urged her horse and drew up before the pavilion. 
As she stopped Nora glanced quickly round, 
and a soft smile flitted over her beautiful face as 
red ae beneath +e trees a-goatherd or 

» who h 1 to hold her horse. He 
was a young man, of about twenty-five or six 
years old, a little above the mediwm height, but 
perfectly proportioned. His eyes were dark and 
tender, yet sparkling with mirth and intelligence. 
His dress was that usually worn by the moun- 
taineers—black breeches open at the sides and 
buckled at the knees—loose velvet jacket and 
short vest, crimson girdle and jaunty hat orna- 
mented with a gay ribbon. 

Madame St. Aubin knew and liked him, and 
consequently welcomed him graciously, giving 
him her hand and bowing her head. And she 
said to her daughter Madeline, as they passed 
into the vine-covered house : 

“like that young man. He has many ex- 
cellent qualities, and appears to me gentle, wise 
and respectful—so far I have found no fault in 
him.” 

Madeline looked back and smiled sweetly on 
Nora, who stood leaning against a tree convers- 
ing with the young goatherd. Then she hurried 
into the house, exclaiming : 

“Who do I see? Is it he at last? 
go to him at once.” 

“Stay, my daughter,” said Madame St. Au- 
bin, taking her daughter’s arm and leading her 
through an open door into a walk shaded with 
roses, ‘I must speak to you first. It is unmaid- 
enly to be in such haste to meet him, and I have 
some things to tell you, which it is necessary for 
you to hear before meeting him.” 

Allimpatience, but quietly obeying her mother, 
Madeline followed, and seated herself on a bench 
beneath a wide spreading tree. After a moment’s 
pause, Madame St. Aubin began : 

“ My dear Madeline, I must open my heart to 
you before Augustus arrives, and I hope to find 
all the indulgence I have need of inf you. Listen 
without interrupting me. I am ruined. That 
you knew, but thatis not all.. Besides having no 
property, no money, I have a multitude of debts 
hanging over me—” 

“All that [know, dear mama,” said Madeline, 
gaily, “‘ and you need shed no more tears, for the 
future will all be bright.” 

“Ah, child! you know it, but George, he—” 

“Never fear. 





Let us 


Come, let us join him,” and 
the young girl rose and went into the 

yuse. Inthe vestibule Madeline encountered 
a funny little, rollicking man dressed entirely in 
green, who carried with him a violin and was 
welcomed smilingly by both mother and daugh- 
ter. It was Father Bontemps, commonly known 


so Saving, 





g dand a few others were profiting, and 
were dancing gaily under the trees. Madame St. 
Aubin was in raptures, and exclaimed : 

“Look, Madeline! Nora and that young fel- 
low dance like fairies. How agile! how grace- 
ful! Ah, many a proud high-born dame might 
envy Nora her exquisite grace and airy lightness. 
A sudden thought seizes me!” and catching 
hold of Madeline’s arm, Madame St Aubin said 
hurriedly, and in a low tone—“ It seems to me 
that Nora and the young herdsman love each 
other. Can it be so?” 

Madeline’s eyes grew soft and bright as she 
looked at the young, happy pair, and she an- 
swered : 

“T hope it isso. They are well suited.” 

“Ts that all you think of, Madeline? Do you 
not see that I should be miserable to be obliged 
to part with such a careful person? I could not 
do without her. Let us go inside. The idea 
makes me sad.” And the selfish woman turned 
away. 

Madeline did not immediately follow her 
mother, but stopped to speak with Father 
Bontemps. 

“Ah, well, Father Bontemps, always gay, I 
see y’ 

“As a lark, mademoiselle! and to-day more 
than ever.” 

“Why?” 

“ You know well,” replied the old man smil- 
ing, and showing a double row of white teeth. 

“ Because young monsieur Augustus returns ?”’ 
said Madeline, blushing prettily. 

“Yes, mademoiselle, everybody high and-low 
love him as they did his sainted mother. I could 
dance for joy because he is coming back.” 

“Did you come up the canal ?” 

“ Before dawn. I could not sleep.” 

“ Will he come this evening, do you think 7” 

“Unfortunately no; the mail-boat passed an 
hour ago.” 

At these words poor Madeline’s heart sank, 
and Madame St. Aubin who had heard the ques- 
tion and answer sighed. Her daughter wished to 
wait a little longer, but as the sun was low and 
night coming on, she followed the advice of the 


| guard and the musici@@ whom she had question- 


| 


He knows it also and values | 


This 


ed, and set out on her return homeward. 








the Naurouse road, and the goatherd plunging 
into the wood, gave a sharp, low whistle, which 
was answered by a magnificent, powerful white 
dog of the Pyrenées. The herdsman, whistling 
quietly, walked rapidly and steadily till he reach- 
ed the little wagside inn of the Three Oaks, so 
named because of three immense trees which 
spread their branches above the roof. Large drops 
of rain began to fall just as the door was gained, 
but stopping only to throw a cloak over his 
shoulders and take his gun, the young fellow set 
forth again, closely followed by his faithful dog 
Pastour. 

Meanwhile, the musician, running like a fox, 
had failed to meet with the one he sought, who 
was no other than the future son-in-law of 
Madame St. Aubin. The latter, arriving in the 
mail-boat, had found waiting for him a splendid 
white Arab steed, Nora’s favorite, 
upon that he set forth, and in lieu of taking the 
best and surest road to Madame St. Aubin's 
house, he took, such was his impatience, the 
shortest, but most untravelled and dangerous, 


and mounted 


| thus missing the musician. 


Monsieur Augustus’s valet Pierre, a coward 
and knave, protested loudly against this pro- 
ceeding. 

“It is preposterous,” he said, presuming upon 
his long services, “to set out upon such a night, 
through such a country, and that, too, with a 
storm coming up.” 

“ Pierre,” said the young man, coldly, “ your 
egotism and cowardice disgust me. I cannot 
bear it any longer. Ihave been a slave to it too 
long, and now will break the yoke. Be warned, 
you will either go with me to-night, or be dis- 
missed from my service forthwith.” 

“ How can you speak so?” said the hypocrite, 
drawing out his handkerchief and feigning to 
weep. “How can you speak so to one who 
loves you and would die to serve you?” 

“You lie. You love only yourself, and would 
die with fear were you called upon to serve me 
in any danger. This minute I start; if you do 
not go with me, I am no longer your master.” 

“Anger renders you unjust, monsieur. But I 
bow to your will, and wish you a good journey ;” 
and as the rain began to fall the coward re- 
treated into the inn. Augustus looked after him, 
a little saddened by the ingratitude of one he had 
befriended for years. 

Augustus Rochefort was then in his twenty- 
eighth year, strikingly handsome and noble. 
His face was a pure Grecian mould, combining 
the beauty of a woman with the pride and 
strength of a man. Tall, and well-formed, he 
was clad with the simplicity of a man in the mid- 
dle class of society, though his chaudebec (a kind 
of French hat made of lamb’s wool) was bor- 
dered with silver, and his gold vest buttons pro- 
claimed the gentleman. 

Managing his horse with perfect ease and con- 
summate grace, he set forth at a fall gallop till 
he reached the foot of the first steep ascent, where 
he drew rein and walked quietly up, delivering 
himself up to happy dreams of the future. The 
childhood and youth of Augustus had been very 
sad. His mother died in giving him birth, and 
he was left a helpless little babe to the care of 
menials. Just as he began to grow up, when he 
was an enthusiastic, energetic boy of fifteen, his 
father brought home a second wife, Angelina 
Germaine, a bad-tempered, unprincipled, schem- 
ing woman, who bent all her energies to poisoning 
her husband's, Baron Rochefort, mind, against 
this his only son, and making the boy’s life mis- 
erable. A stranger almost in his own home, 
Augustus spent most of the time in the woods 
and at the house of his friend, Madame St. Au- 
bin's, where he became the companion of the 
lovely Madeline. At twenty, he, having studied 
botany, determined to become a physician. The 


| pride of Baron Rochefort revolted at this notion, 


| and Angustas despaired of obtaining bis consent, 


was the best course to be pursued, because there | 


was every appearance of a heavy storm—one of 
those sudden mountain which rush 
through the valleys of the Black Mountains. 


storms 


With a heavy heart Madeline leaned back in the | 


carriage, while Nora urged her horse along the 
road. 





CHAPTER IL 
THE AS*ASSINATION. 

Tue young herdsman followed the carriage 
and the pretty Nora tilla sudden turn in the 
road hid them from his sight, then he turned 
quickly to the fiddler who had seated himself 
upon @ bench and was resting from his labors. 
The herdsman whispered earnestly to the musi- 
cian, then both friends shook hands with impress- 
ment and hastily separated. The musician, 
agile in spite of his age, set off at a rapid gait by 


but inthis instance the hatred of his step-mother 
The consent was un- 
willingly obtained, and at twenty-one Augustus 
Rochefort left for Montpellier, the affianced of 
the lovely Madeline St. Aubin, determined to 
become a physician Alone, and with little 
he studied and graduated with high 
He had practised, and now had come to 
lay his laurel wreath at the feet of his loved 
Madeline, who had but grown dearer w him 
during the lapse of years 


served him a good turn. 


money, 
honors. 


Buried in these thoughts, Augustus took little 


| heed of the passing of the time or the near ap- 


proach of the mountain storm. Large drops of 
rain falling upon his face, and the roaring of the 
wind among the trees and the mountain gorges, 
roused him to a sense of his danger, and he start- 
ed his horse into a gallop 

litthe green fiddler arrived at 
Naurouse, and playing frantically apon hie vio 
lin, he rushed through the rooms of the Three 
Oaks hoping to find Augustas, bat im his rage 
and despair found only the faithless Pierre, who 
Gat eating and drinking of the best in the tavern 


“Where is Monsieur Augustus?” queried 


Meanwhile, the 
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Father Bontemps, seizing impatiently by the 
shoulder the lazy valet. 

“My God! he’s gone !” 

“ Gone!” 





Bontemps thought to arrest his attention by the | 


| sounds of his violin and to convey a warning | 


“ Yes, a quarter of an hour ago,” said the host, — 


entering into the matter. 

“By the road to Rigole? It cannot be! Let 
cried Father Bontemps, seix- 
ing Pierre by the collar, and dragging him ap on 
to his feet. “ You'll know how to guzzle and 
gormandize another time. Start! start! Run 
after your master, you lazy hound !” 

“ Run where you please, fiddler,” said Pierre, 
sulkily ; “ but as for me, may the deuce take me 
if I stir.” 

“ Bat, wretch ! your master is in danger of his 
life !”’ 

“ That’s his fault, not mine. He would not 
listen to me, if he had done so, he would have 
been resting his feet under this table, and eating 
and drinking like a good Christian.” 

“ Will you follow me?” asked the musician, 
red with anger. 

“At this hour, in such weather? I would not 
leave this inn for the fortune of Count Chatetu- 
neuf.” 

“ You are a scoundrel! God will punish you. 
I would if I had time!” And so saying, the old 
man sent the coward rolling on the floor. 
Jacques,” said he, turning to the amused yet 
anxious host, “quick! quick! give me your 
best mule and cloak.” 

“Directly, Father Bontemps !” 

The worthy host set to work with such zeal 
that in about five minutes the energetic musician 
was following the tracks of Augustus Rochefort. 
The latter, in spite of the thunder and lightning, 
drenching rain and violent wind, covered the 
ground so rapidly, that Father Bontemps had no 
chance of catching him unless he stopped as was 
his inteution at the house of the causeway guard. 
Unfortunately when he reached this stopping- 
place the fury of the storm was somewhat abated, 
and the breaking, drifting clouds seemed to 
promise a total cessation of rain, and he deter- 
mined, fatally, to continue his journey. The 
guard who stood at the door with lighted torch in 
his hand, strove to dissuade him from the rash 
deed, by representing to him that the lull was 
only temporary, and that the storm would begin 
again with greater violence. Augustus was too 
near Madeline to listen to this good counsel. 
He thanked the man heartily for his advice, but 
persisted in his determination, taking only the 
precaution of the lighted torch which the guard 
begged him to accept. 

Destiny often guides us blindfold, and scems 
to wickedly sport with men. Sometimes a little, 
trivial circumstance will upset the best laid plans 
and lead to the most unft and di 
consequences. Thus, had Augustus but made a 
longer halt at the guard house, the musician 
who followed at a brisk trot, would have come 
up with him, and been able to warn him of the 
vile plot against his life; but the fatal haste 
which led him onward undid all. The worthy 
foilower could but keep on always too far be- 
hind, groaning and praying God to keep his 
young master from the vile assassins who lurked 
behind the rocks. 

The latter awaited their victim with impatience 
which was redoubled every minute. 

“ The fool will be afraid of a wet jacket, and 
is by this time sleeping soundly on the best bed 
at the Three Oaks,” grambled Jaffard. 

“His life has not been so easy thit he fears 
rain,” murmured Isaac, crouching down lower. 

“ Perhaps he has missed the road?’ queried 
Jaffard. 

“That is impossible,” answered Isaac, eagerly. 
“Once embarked upon the Rigole road, there is 
nothing left for him but to go forward or turn 
back ” 

“ Then that is what the idiot has done.” 

“Perhaps. Again he may have missed his 
path and fallen headlong over the rocks.” 

“A good deed, and saving us a great deal of 
trouble.” 

“ How so?” 

“Old dotard ! Can’t we prove, swear that we 
pushed him off the rocks !” 

“Yes, yes. God of Israel, grant that if we 
miss him here, it may be because of some such 
chance as that—none other.” 

The two villains laughed, a dry wicked laugh. 

“Come, old man!” after a pause, exclaimed 
Jaffurd—* It is no use staying here to be drench- 
ed to the skin. Unless he had a good, true steed, 
he lies at the bottom of some mountain gorge a 
tempting morsel for the ravens. Come!” 

“Stay! My memory serves me. No such 
chance as that forus. He rides an Arabian of 
mettle, one who could cross a single plank thrown 
across a rushing torrent, and never falter, never 
fail.” 

“The deuce! 
longer !” 

“ Patience, my son! His evil genius and our 
good one will not desert us in this hour—even 
the elements aid us. He will come. I have read 
it in the stars.” 

“Stars go to ——!” exclaimed fiercely the 
galley slave, turning away. 

The Jew seized him by some of the rags float- 
ing around him, and whispered : 

“ Look !”” 

Jaffard did look, and saw a light trembling in 
the distance. The Jew trembled, then a wicked 
smile parted his thin lips; he listened attentively, 
then clasping his hands, he exclaimed : 

“At last he comes !”” 

“As surely as a dozen times before,” said 
Jaffard, with a growl of bad temper. ‘“ Listen, 
old Pilate, and if you are mistaken, I will stran- 
gle you!” 

“Tam not mistaken! I know the step of the 
proud Arab I sold to the old fool, his mother-in- 
law, that is to be. Ha, ha, ba!” 

Jaffard listened, and said at the end of a few 
minutes : 

“ T hear nothing !" 

“No,” marmured the Jew placing bis ear to 
the earth, “ he has stopped to listento something. 
Ah! He steps to listen to the violin of that 
devil's imp, the green fiddler, whom, may the 
earth swallow !” 

Despairing of ever reaching Augustus, Father 


us go, scoundrel !” 





So we must wait here still 








also. So with all his power he played a little | 
popular melody, the words of which, if Augusius 
knew them, would serve as a warning— 
“ Danger is lurking in your way— 

Backward turn while yet you may. 

Avoid the pasa by the water's side— 

Avoid the puss, or lose your bride. 

ae is lurking in your way, 

ridegroom turu while yet you may.” 


Augustus thought he heard sounds, but after 
pausing to listen and hearing nothing more rode 
on. Fatal chance! When he listened, Father 
Bontemps did the same thing. Putting spurs to 
his horse Augustus started forward again. Un- 
tiring, sure-footed and fleet, the faithful Ali obey- 
ed the urging, and soon the two villains heard 
distinctly the ringing of Ali’s iron shod hoofs 
upon the rocky road. The Jew seized Jaffard by 
the arm. 

“Good! The green fiddler, may the fiends 
take him! has been unheeded. A few minutes 
more and the young fool will be food for the 
fishes in yonder lake !” 

“Thearhim !” exclaimed Juffard, with savage 
joy. “ Few men gallop so gaily to certain death. 
Say your prayers, my young friend, but let them 
be short !” 

“ You are ready then to gain the prize ?” 

“An honest man never breaks his word.” 

“ Keep it then!’ exclaimed the Jew, gliding 
like a serpent among the bushes; “ and may the 
blood of the Nazarene full only on your 
head !” 

The musician who was now only a hundred 
paces behind Augustus, by the light of the torch 
saw Augustus’s horsespring up from the ground, 
heard a pistol shot followed by a wild cry, the 
barking of a dog, the splash of some body falling 
or thrown into the lake, another wild, despairing 
ery, and the sound of steps as if two men fled 
down into the valley in the direction of Soreze. 
This the poor, faithful musician heard, and with 
a cry of rage and despair urged his mule forward. 





CHAPTER Il. 
THE SECRETARY. 


Tue White House, which was the name that 
the home of Madame St. Aubin had berne for a 
century, was built upon a little branch of the 
Laudot, upon a triangular piece of ground which 
this river formed as it tell into the Lake of Suint 
Ferreol. Built in old French style, only two 
stories high, the main entrance facing the south- 
east, with the little latticed windows covered with 
roses and other vines, it was a pretty and ele- 
gaunt residence—very picturesque. ‘lhe lower 
windows were ornamented with quaint litle 
balconies. 

Inside the house, with the exception of Made- 
line’s chamber aud the parlor, the house looked 
comfortless and in disorder—plainly showing the 
strugzle made between pride and poverty. Made- 
line’s chamber was pleasing for its perfect neat- 
ness and simplicity, while the parlor or saloon 
was fitted up with rich furniture, pictures, couches 
and tapestry, remnants of former magnificence 
and wealth. Over the high and richly carved 
mantel-piece hung a full length portrait of 
Madeline's father, ina blue coat and black Louis 
XLV. wig, his buckled shoes and staff of office. 
On the wall opposite hung the portrait of a 
beautiful, dark-eyed woman, Madame St. Aubin’s 
sister. 

In this room Madeline and her mother seated 
themselves, after returning from their expedition 
to the lake. Madame St. Aubin, like all weak 
minds, was easily discouraged, and the delay of 
Augustus rendered her sad and peevish. She 
sat with her face buried in her hands, and gave 
way to the most melancholy thoughts and ex- 
pectations. 

Madeline came at last and kneeling beside her 
mother’s chair, spoke soothingly : 

“Dear mama, do not give way to such sad 
thoughts. You break my heart. Please be gay, 
so as to give Augusius a warm welcome this 
evening.” 

“ He will not come.” 

“ T feel sure he will, dear mama, and then to- 
morrow you will laugh at your shadowy terrors 
and frigttful dreams.” 

“ May Heaven hear you, dear child! I would 
give ten years of the short life remaining to me, 
if I was sure nothing was wrong to-night !” 

“ Listen!” cried Madeline, rising quickly. 

“A horseman! Augustus, perhaps!” said 
Madame St. Aubin, joytully, passing like all 
weak minds from one extreme to the other. 

“No,” said Madeline, reseating herself, for 
she was trembling with emotion. “ It is a heavy, 
dull horse ; Ali steps lighter.” 

Madeline was right; those who love are not 
o‘ten mistaken in such things. In a few minutes 
a stupid, heavy-gaited horse entered the garden 
and stopped betore the porch, aud Nora enter- 
ing the room, said, with evident embarrassment : 

“ Madame, a gentleman wishes to see you.” 

“ Who is it?” stammered Madame St. Aubin, 
evidently quite frightened and nervous. 

“ Count Chateauncuf’s secretary.” 

“Robert Germain! Fool that you are, why 
didn’t you tell him I wasn't at home ?” 

“So as to make him come to-morrow with his 
beads and crosses? Betterreceive this bowing, 
scraping, cringing gentleman now, and get rid of 
him as soon as possible,” said Nora, scornfully. 

“ Let him come, I will act my part.” 

“And I,” said Madeline, “ will fly, for of all 
people I dislike, he is the most perfec tly unbear- 
able. 1 perfectly abhor him—hypocrite !” 

“Tam in his debt, and must bear with him,” 
sighed Madame St. Aubin, turning to receive 
Monsicur Germain, whom Nora introduced at 
that moment. 

Robert Germain, Count Chateauneuf's secre- 
tary and factotum, pertectly justified Madeline's 
opinion of him, He was about fifty years old, 
tall, high, broad-shouldered, a figure somewhat 
bent, gray hair combed bebind his ears, giving a 
full view of his sensual, besotted, wicked, eun- 
ning face, every feature of which spoke of some 
bad passion. He wore a dark, gray coat, hang- 

ing loosely round his ungainly torm, dark olive. 





colored vest, black, slovenly-looking shoes, orna- 
mented with silver buckles. Holding both hands 


crossed tative him, he bowed to Madame St. 
Aubin with the utmost humility, who welcomed 
him with an assumption of ease and cordiality. 
“Good day, Monsieur Germain, I am traly 
delighted to see you this evening. What good 
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| debts! 


wind wafted you to the White House this | 


evening ¢” 

“The interest of madame,” replied the man 
with unetion, lowering his eyes humbly. 

“T hope,” said Madame St. Aubin, forcing a 
smile and speaking with ill-affected gaiety, “ you 
have not come fur money? You will be sadly 
disappointed, I warn you.” 

“ Madame, be tranquil, I am not here with 
that design.” 

These words lifted a load off Madame St. 
Aabin’s mind, but she puzzled herself as to what 
could possibly be his business there. Divining 
her thoughts from the sigh of relief which 
involuntarily escaped from the poor woman, 
Germain seated himself, and began in a low 
voice : 

“I hope, my dear madame, you have never 
doubted the profound, respectful affection I have 
always cherished for you, and of which I come 
to give you a proot this evening.” 

At this new, strange language, Madame St. 
Aubin looked at him with surprise, but unteed 
ing her glance he continued : 

“Need proves friends. You have need of 
assistance, and all your friends have left you.” 

“From the tirst to the last, every one,” sighed 
Madame St. Aubin, too good-natured and simple 
to see the advantage this admission gave her 
companion. 

“ Usury and the broken word of lenders have 
ruined you, all the world thinks you penniless ; 
but I, madame, I can tell you that there is a 
remedy for all this.” 

A hope came, like a straw to a drowning man, 
to Madame St. Aubin; she seized the hands of 
the secretary, and pressing them earnestly, she 
said: 

“How, Monsieur Germain, is there yet a 
means of safety for me ?” 

“ | think so, madame, but on one condition.” 

“O, speak quick !” 

“First, you must be as frank with me as if I 
was your coufessor, hide nothing from me, and I 
will touch your sorrows lightly.” 

“ Wait, then, while 1 get my papers.” 

Scarcely had the dour closed behind the un- 
suspecting woman when the mask of humility 
dropped from the villain’s face, and suddenly 
raising his head Germain looked coldly and cal- 
culatingly round the room. The good dame, 
while hunting for her papers, was weaving all 
sorts of blissful dreams. She saw the lawsuit 
which impended over her ended, her affairs reg- 
ulated, debts paid, and afi by the obliging Robert 
Germain. 

The grave face he put on when he received the 
papers rather damped her enthusiasm. Putting 
on his horn-bowed specgacles, and drawing from 
his pocket a little green case containing pen and 
ink, the man of business ¢rew a chair to the table, 
and began a silent »xuntination of the papers. 
For three-quarters of an hour, which appeared 
to poor Madame St. Aubin like three entire days, 
he rustled among these instsuments of the law. 
Finally, after having added, subtracted and di- 
vided, he fuided them up carefully, and turning 
to the poor woman, said in a clear, cutting 
voice: 

“Now, madame, I know as much as your 
attorney. These papers are fortunately very 
exuct, and you owe, interest and principal, the 
sum of twenty thousand pounds.” 

“Yes, very near that,’ murmured Madame 
St. Aubin, drooping her head. 


“Which sum, in virtue of these judgments 


and writs are payable day after to-morrow at 
sunrise.” 

A deep sigh a the lips of the tortured 
woman. 

“In default of this payment,” continued Ger- 
main, with perfect inditk and frvid, 


poor woman covered her face with her hands. 

Germain knew her weak points well. He let 
her weep, and taking no notice of her scornful 
words, he set before her the state of the case in 
its most beantifal colors. He humbled himself 
before her. He wes not born a servant; fate, 
stern fate had placed him in such a position, and 
in according him such a favor he should never 
presume, he would always remember Madame 
St. Aubin's great, act. Then, too, he 
brought to mind that his sister was Baroness 
Rochefort. Surely it was no disgrace to give her 
daughter to the brother of a baroness, and the 
faithful secretary of the roble Count Chateauneuf, 
and he wound up his very elaborate speech by 
begging with almost abject humility to place at 
her honored feet the keys of his strong box. 

Such is our weakness, such is the cowardice of 
the human heart when called upon to choose be- 
tween honor and fortune, that in spite of her 
rage, in spite of the shock her pride received at 
the thought of this mesalliance, Madame St. 
Aubin did not dare break the bonds of pride, and 
so she kept silent An unforeseen interruption 
relieved her embarrassment. A little side door 
opened, and Madeline, followed by Nora, who 
was more friend and companion than maid, 
entered hurriedly into the saloon. 

“Mother, why have you not answered that 
lacquey before? Why did you not call the ser- 
vants to put out the insolent hypucrite who so 
boldly insults us both ?” 

“In the name of Heaven,” exclaimed Madame 
St. Aubin, wringing her hands weakly, “do not 
irritate him !”” 

« Remember who looks at us,” exclaimed Mad- 
eline, warmly, pointing to the portrait of her 
father with her white hand. “ What would be 
have said if he could have heard these words 
which have made the blood bound iu my heart 
with rage?” 

“ Alas, my child, ruin and misery, and disgrace 
stare me in the face—” 

“Yes, the disgrace that man offers you, none 
other,” replied Madeline, scornfully. 

“ His proposal is made, to-morrow perhaps he 
will not dare renew it.” 

“Tt requires no courage to insult two women.” 

“ Alas, my ebild, who can tell what you will 
advise me to-morrow ?” 

“ Nothing to make you blush, mother. You 
have wo brave a spirit to fear misfurtune ; it can 
make us, perhaps, suffer, but it can never degrade 
us; no, no, nu! 4 defy itto do so!” 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Robert Germain, who 
had listened to these burning words with his eyes 
lowered and his hands folded vefure him, “ will 
you permit me to address you a few words ?” 

“ Leave !” said Madeline, turning her back on 
him with a gesture of disgust and scorn. ‘ No- 
ra, drive that fellow out.” 

The young girl advanced resolutely to the 
table, and raised the riding whip which lay there, 
and made two steps towards Germain, who 
stepped back, trembling with rage. Nora was 
about co make another step forward, when she 
stopped, and a bright smile passed over her 
face. 

‘God be praised, soon some one will come 
who will rid us of this rascab!” 

* Nora!” cried Madeline, whose voice trembled 
perceptibly, “ are you not deceived ¢” 

“ | think not.” 

“ Go to the door and listen.” 

Nora obeyed, aud as she opened the door she 
turned to Madeline who stood leaning against the 
mantel-piece, unable to move, she trembled so 
violently. 

* Listen !” 

The quick gallop of a horse was now distinctly 
heard coming up the avenue. 

“Ttis Ali!’ exclaimed Madeline, and she 
buried her face ia her hands, wholly overcome 
by this joy.” 

“ It is Ali, I know,’ 


Maudeli 


noble 


* exclaimed Nora, seizing 
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“in defauit of this payment the officers will sell 
to the highest bidder this house, all your furni- 
ture, your woods, your meadows and all your 
property.” 

“Is it only to enumerate my misfortunes, 
whicn I know only too well, that you came to the 
White House ?” 

“No, my intentions are very different, God be 
praised, from what you think.” 

“ Explain yourself, then.” 

“ You must have twenty thousand pounds, and 
there are only two men in the country who could 
let you have that sum at twenty-four hours’ 
notice. One of these you know, it is the Jew, 
Isaac, the other—”’ 

“ You need not name him.” 

“ Unfortunately,” said Germain, affecting a 
pity he did not teel, “ he is rather more sure than 
the usurer, who persecutes you under the cover 
of a third person, and will profit by his false bid- 
ding to obtain your property at his own vile 
price. Thus, that way is barred. Do you hope 
anything from him ?”” 

“No,” replied Madame St. Aubin, “he has 
refused to lend me any money for a long time, 
although he was the first to help me to ruin.” 

“ You can only count, then, upon me to serve 
you.” 

“ And Lam convinced you could aid me if 
you felt so inclined.” 

“Thave both the will and the power, but only 
upon one condition.” 

“ And it will save me from all this tormenting 
doubt and desphir ¢” 

“Ju.” 

“ The cost?” 

“ It will cost you nothing, madame, and will 
insure your happiness and repose in your old 
aye.” 

“ Speak, then, wicked man that you are, speak, 
and relieve my heart from this suspense.” 

“ To-morrow, at noonday, I will lay upon this 
table a signed release from your debts, and you 
will give me in marriage—” 

“ My beautiful Nora—what happiness !” 

“ Your dawjhter !” 

“My daughter aa 

“Yes, madame, that is my condition.” 

“My daughter! Give my daughter, my beau- 
tiful, gay Madeline to a servant! OU, debs, 





| Nora felt it as she watehed him. 





’s hand, and leading her from the room 
out invo the porch. 

Nearer and nearer came the flying feet. The 
servants were ull assembled with torches to wel- 
cume the long absent one. ‘The hurse did wot 
come to the duvr, but turned off to the stable, and 
stopping there, neighed loudly, aud im fear. No- 
ra, used to horses, and knowing every change in 
Ali's neigh, seated her mistress, aud rushed 
quickly to the stable, carrying a torch which she 
had snatched frum one of the servants. She 
found Ali standing shivering before the door, 
rideriess, and wiih the bridie and saddie covered 
with bluod. Pale with terror she returned to the 
house, to the saloon, not knowing how to break 
the fatal tidings to Madeline and her mother. 
The first person she saw was Robert Geraain, 
and she noticed his quick, triumphant glance as 
she entered alone. Madeline rushed forward, 
then stopped shurt as she saw Nora's pule face, 
aud perceived that she came as she weut, alone. 

“Jt was not Ali, then, Nora?” 

“ Yes, dear lady, it was.” 

“Speak, speak! ©, Nora, what has hap- 
pened ¢” 

“I cannot tell—some foul play—the saddle is 
covered with marks of bloody fingers, and the 
saddle bags have been torn from their place.” 

“O, my God,” exclaimed Madeline, 
into a chair, pale and trembling. 

‘said Madame St. 
Aubin to Germain, as be stepped forward and 


sinking 
“ Leave us now, good sir,’ 
seemed about to speak. 


who quailed beneath Nora's 
searching glance, turned tw the table, 


The hypocrite, 
aud beyan 
arranging the papers as if about to take his de- 
parture. But sach was not his intention, aud 
Suddeuly Mad 
eline sprang to her feet, and confronting the vile 
she said, in clear tonea which chilled 
the blood in his heart: 
“ Robert Germain, where is the rider *” 
{To BE coNTiINCED | 


secretary, 
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The apothegm is is the most portable form of 
truth. It ss fortunate for the teacher that she is 
so ductile in her forms, m spite of the uflexibitiry 
of her essentials. It os thus that the prover 
answers where the seimon fails, as a well- 
charged pistol will do more execution than 
a whole barrel of ganpowder idiy expended in 
the air.— W. GC. Sunms. 


What a guilty wretch Dam!” Andthe | 


THE VEGETARIANS 


Mr. Martin, the wherry whortleberry-vovager 
is entitled to a notoriety, similar to that of M r 
Ben: Perley Poore, though a little higher It is 
worth something to show that manhood and 
strength may be supported without that approweh 
to gluttony and drunkenness, which is the too 
frequent rale. But that the best diet of the hu 
man kind is exclusively fruit or 
coutrary to nature, the divine imstitetvon, and 
gound experience. Mr. Martin is evwlently an 
unusually tough gentleman, and af he abandons 
ats exctusive theory, and mukes a temperate use 
of all the “ good creatures" of Prowntence, will 
probably attain the extreme age of man. ‘hl here 
sno physivlogical calculation more fallacious 
than that which is based upon the proximate 
effects of any particular courme upon the human 
system. ‘This scarcely needs illustration, bat we 
may refer to the extremely gradual ctleets of 
stimulants, and to the life-iong recuperative 
struggle which succeeds their dieuse. The re 
mote effects of sedentary bubits, or partial exer- 
cises of the muscular system, are also in point. 
‘The fact that Mr. Martin rowed a wherry-boat 
from Boston to New York in fifteen days, and 
even his remarkable obstinacy in pulling ten 
miles around a point, rather than make a portage 
of a few rods, all on four quarts of whorte- 
berries, proves nothing absolutely, except ihe 
Streugth and persistency of the man. fhere are 
suilors who could du the sume thing on junk and 
grog. The ten years’ experience of Dr. Miller, 
and bis improved health therein, show that abst- 
hence is always better than indulgence, but atloid 
no evidence tuat teimperaice is bot better than 
enter. The minimum ot one meal a day, to 
which the doctor has reduced bin.selt, may result 
like the Hibernian’s economical experiment upon 
lus horse, and is not to be commended to 
imitation, 

Animal food was directly appointed by the 
Creator of man as a part of tis subsistence. ‘Lo 
this more than pertiesion of revelation is addcd 
the conclusive evidence of his plysieal s racture, 
in which carnivorous teeth were certanly not 
made without atunction. ‘To both is added the 
testunony of experience, Which shows that in 
certain circumstances and climates, fleelioos im. 
dispensable not ouly to Lealth but ite iiseif.  Na- 
ture is the best guide. Lo her proat reaim there 
is no mistake. She provides bow toed wud med- 
rine, and has them alv@ys ready, wheu and 

where they are needed, Where the rattiosnake 
hho the “plantain what cures bis bite is found. 
When the system is stagnaut trom bibernaion, 
the purging qualities of the spriug prects, toe 
juwed by the toning sthiauins of tie early bo rries, 
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the sumtuer and auiuinn, bor these we luman 
sysvem calls with unmistakable voice. When tom 
ubuse and negicet Of these cravings, COu8 Ipalon 
degenerates tu dysentery, Uistines in the suberer, 
Wiser than the ductuis, begs toe the grapes Which 
nature lavishes upou the very season im which 
tuey we needed. Although, trom tony abuse, it 
May sole tines be possibile tu pet ail the ben- 
chits We might in & bere sitpple Covdition, yet we 
can do nothing beter Una fullow ualure as 
closely as we muy.— New York World. 
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INGRATITUDE TO PaKENTS. 


There is a proverb that “a father can more 
easily maintain six Chiidren, than six children 
one father.” Lucher relites tis stury:  bawe 
was ouce a father who pave up everyiuing tu his 
cliidren—his house, bits ficids and poous—and 
expected tur this lis cotidien WOU support bin, 
Bui afier he had been sume tine witu Lis sen, 
the latter grew tred of lin, and suid to tam, 
© Father, L have bad a seu born w me this biut, 
aud there, where your alm chair stands, whe 
cradle must Come; will you Hoi, perliaps, po wo 
my broiher, who bas a lege room 6" Alor he 
had been some time with tue second sun, tie also 
yeew Ured of bin, and said, “ baiher, you tine 
a warui rou, and toat luris my beau. Wout 
you yo tw my brother, tae baker "Lue tacher 
went, and efter he had beew sume time with tee 
third sen, he alsu found tum trouviesomn , aud 
suid to him, “ Pathor, the poople rau te and out 
here ail day, as if it Were @ pigeon louse, aud 
you catinut lave your boon day sleey; woud 
you hut be beater off at ny sincere Kate > neat Loe 
town wall!’ ‘Phe vid mae remarked to titnoet 
how the wind biew, aud said to timocit, * Des, 
A will du so; A wilt yo aud uy 1 wily dag h- 
ter. Women have setter tarts.” but ater Le 
bad spent some tine Will bis dau titer, she yrew 
Weary of hin, and said sie Was always sy fear 
ful, When ber father went to chur. or anywuoere 
cise, ahd Was Ubliped vw desceud Loe sleep olairs, 
ad at her sister buzabert’s (uere Were bu stais 
to descend, as slie Lved ou tie peouud tuor, 
For the sake of peace the vid mat assenced, aod 
went to bis olucr dauyuter. Mut alier svine 
Ulle, Bue LOY Was tied Of tit, abd tod ait by ao 
thd) person, that lies Luuee lear tie Walter was 
luv dainp lor a nau Who suffer d with pout, and 
Lit sows. Whe prave-dipyer» wile, at Si duties, 
had much deer lodgings. bie oid mate tiniest 
Thuugit she was rigtt, and Went Olliside Lhe pace 
lu bio youngest dauguter, Licku. suc alter be 
had been turee days with lier, ler liGie son said 
tu bis greudfather, “* Mother suid yestuiday to 
Cousin Blizabech that there wap wo vetter chatn- 
ber fur you, thau such a oue as father digs.” 
‘There words bruke tue vld miau's beart, vo duat 
he sunk back in tits chair and dicd, 
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PIELDING. 


When Fielding had tinished his novel of Tom 
Jones, bea much distressed, he sold it te an 
uvscure boukseiler for £25, on condition of being 
paid on acertam day In the meantime, he sow. 
ed the manuscript to Thom-ou, the poet, who 
was lipmeduitely strack with its preat ment, and 
auvired Fieidiny by all meaus to yet free of the 
bargain, Which he did without much difficulty, as 
the bookseller Was not capable of estimating the 
valine of his purchase thomson re ommended 
the work w Andrew Miller, and the partion met 
at a tavern overa beefsteak and a bottle. Miller 
began with saying: “Mr. Fielding, bo always 
determine on affairs Of the sort at once, 






and 
never change my otter. LT will wot give one fav the 
ing more than two hundred pounds.” © Two 
buwured pounds!) cries Fielding "save 
the other, “ and not one tarthing more.” "Fie id 


ing, whose Surprise arose from joy, aud ner dis- 
appoimiment, shook tin by the hand, seated the 
bargain, and ordered in two buttes of 
Miller got a very large sam by the 
bouk. He at different times during bis lite ms. 
sisted Fiotding wiih £25 0, which he it he can- 
celled in his will. —Lag ish Anerdeten 
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A SMAR!’ BOY. 
Daring the temporary absence of the inmates, 
two burglars forced their wav ine a 
Vine Street, in this city, and stele property val 
ved at $100.) Asthey were leaving the 
a little son of the occupmut saw thom, and with 
out Saying anything followed uy ster woke At 
the first street corner reached the thieves sepa. 
rated, taking different directions, The lad was 
somewhat puzzled at first what wo do, bur final! y 
followed one of the men unt he came ar 
police officer, to whom he «ard, 
who robbed my mother's hou«,”’ 
once arrested sad about another 
thief, but it seems thatine boy kept his 


heuse mn 


pretiises, 


ion" * 
* There is a mon 
and he wae of 
Nothing was 


ye open, 





and soon after espied the surmpanion of the nan 
under arrest, and meeting smother offer, Le 
quietly said to him, “ There = a man wie ro 
ted my mother’s house,” aul be aiso wae wirest 
ed. OU pon hie person the stuien prope 

toend. Both of the pri onere were « 

for tral —New York Trivune 
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ISADORE, THE IDEAL, 
A REMINISCENCE OF PARIS. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

Dvrine my stay in the French metropolis— 
it was in 183-, I believe—much of my time was 
engrossed in visiting artistic exhibitions and gal- 
leries. One, in particular, in which I rarely 
missed passing an hour daily, was entirely a 
private collection, thrown open gratuitously to 
public inspection, by the generosity of the pro- 
prietor. This was the generally-received opinion ; 
although the reader who follows me to the end 
of my sketch, will discover another and very 
ditferent motive. 

There could be but one opinion as to the taste 
of the owner of this collection ; and that, that it 
was highly-cultivated. So fine a gallery of pic- 
tures, both of the old and new schools, and in 
every conceivable style of art, and upon such a 
happy diversity of subjects, 18 not of frequent 
occurrence, even in public institutions ; and in- 
deed the fact that these paintings should be pri- 
vate property, was an agreeable novelty to me. 
I became anxious to see the man to whom I had 
become indebted for so many past and prospec- 
tive hours of pl ; and exp ig the wish 
to a friend with whom I was one day promenad- 
ing, he replied : 

“ Well, mon ami, you may have that pleasure 

liately. M Earnest Durant, to 
whom you refer, is at this moment seated in yon- 
der cabrivlet.” 

I had thus a good opportunity to observe, 
without attracting attention, the individual whom 
I wished to see. I recognized him immediately, 
as one whom I had often noticed in his gallery, 
although of course unknown to me, as he must 
have been to the great majority of those who at- 
tended it. He was a person of perhaps thirty- 
five, handsome, agreeable wnen he chose to be, 
with yreat, dreamy eyes, protuse black hair, and 
a moustache which is exactly fac-similied in that 
of the present French emperor. What was 
more particularly noticeable about him, was his 
careless, not to say slovenly appearance, as well 
as the general abandon of tis dress, and the un- 
changeable abstraction of his air. Yet he was 
evidently a man of wealth and education, as well 
as of luxurious habits, and therefore, in view of 
what 1 have just said concerning him, an anom- 
aly. With deeply increased iaterest, as we passed 
on, L asked my triend tur an explanation. 

“ Remind me to tell you about it some other 
time,” he said, in reply. “It’s too long a story 
for the street. Your own observation has prob- 
ably shown you that he has some absorbing pur- 
suit which engrosses lItis time and thoughts. 
This much everybody knows, although very few 
are conversant with the real cause of his melan- 
choly habits.” 

1, of course, promised myself the gratification 
of soon learning the history of M. Durant ; but 
before an occasion had fairly offered for me to 
remind my f.iend of his promise, I had learned 
all that L wished to know, in a much more inter- 
esting way. 

It so happened that upon the following morn- 
ing, I dropped intothe gallery to which I have 
aliuded, intending to remain but a few moments. 
Quite a number were present notwithstanding the 
efirliness of the hour; and as fate would have 
it, M. Durant came strolling in, with his usual 
careless gait, alone; and 1 at once determined 
to watch him. Nobody seemed to recognize him, 
and it was soon apparent that no person present 
was | A by his acquai e. And it may 
be remarked here, that I say honored, because I 
mean it, speaking not at all frivolously. M. Du- 
rant walked sluwly down the gallery, towards 
where I stood, and it was observable that he seru- 
tinized the face of every lady as he passed ; this, 
of course, not rudely, or in a manner at all 
marked, but respectfuily, and in such a way that 
even the most fastidious could not kave taken 
offence. Finally, afier passing all the spectators, 
he took his stand very near me, and at once oc- 
cupied himself with gazing at a picture. Ap- 
proachivg behind him, I immediately remembered 
to have seen him pause before no other painting 
than this, upon whatever occasion 1 might have 
seen him in the gallery; and I now examined 
the picture more atrensively than I had yet done. 
Ic was, in fact, a most exquisite production—the 
representation of a young girl, a brunette, black- 
haived, and with the most liquid, dreamy black 
eyes. ‘The beauty of the features was of the 
most perfect model ; but above this, the spectator 

was interested by the mysterious inner beauty, 
which was neither of one featare nor of another, 
bat which looked out trom the countenance as 
clearly as though the artist had produced the 
shadow of the soul itself in his work. It was, 
in short, just such a picture as an enthusiast might 
linger over for hours, and then leave unsatistied. 

Whether some comment, 

















such as are mide 
above, unconsciously dropped from my lips, 1 am 
unable to say; but M. Durant suddenly turned 
his head and discovered me at his back. There 
was a pleasant look upon his face as he pointed 
to the painting, and said, with an excellent Eng- 
lish accent : 

“ You like it?” 

“ Exceedingly, monsieur,”” was my reply. 

“Give me your opinion of it in brief, if I may 
trouble you.” 

“ Wich pleasure. It is a beautiful piece of 
work, excellently finished. More than this, it is 
the triumph of fancy, a wonderful trick of the 
rination, and the production of some person 





who must suceced just as often as he surrenders 
his will to his redundant ideality.” 

“Ha! you talk like an artist; you are an acute 
What if I should tell you thatit isa 
portrait = 

“A portrait /” was my incredulous rejoinder, 
“ Impossible, 


critic ! 


as Tran my eye over it again. 
Monsieur; sitters are not so readi y forthcoming 
for a portrait like this! We do not see faces like 
this in the street. [ have not sagen one since my 
No— 


it is not a portrait; [ will wager what artistic 


“arrival in the city, now some weeks past. 


reputation I have on the fact.”” 
My words seemed to create a sudden enthusi- 








asm in M. Darant. Narrowly watching the ex- 
pression of my face while I was speaking, when 
I had concluded, he grasped my hand cordially, 
exclaiming : 

“ Monsieur, I like you immensely. You are 
a person of quick discrimination and great taste ! 
You have discovered at a glance, what I have 
been investigating for years, and am hardly as- 
sured of yet. Let us throw aside all ceremony. 
Iam M. Ernest Durant, the proprietor of these 
galleries. 

Returning the hearty pressure of his hand, I 
bowed and mentioned my name. 

“ An Englishman ?” 

“ Not quite—but an American.” 

“ Ah—so much the better,” he replied, betray- 
ing an alacrity which seemed newtohim. “ You 
Americans are apt to be sympathetic and warm- 


hearted, and if I mistake not, I shall find an | 


— 





of both qualities in you.” 

Aoknowledging the compliment, I observed 
that it must be a very fine thing to own so many 
fine pictures. 

“It would to any other than myself,” he deject- 
edly replied. “ But as for me, there is but one 
thing particularly desirable, and that, long expe- 
rience has taught me is an impossibility. But, 
my dear monsieur, I have forced my acquain- 
tance upon you so abruptly, because you have 
betrayed such an artistic taste, and have received 
my advances with such good-humored courtesy, 
that I feel sure of your sympathy and condo- 
lence with my misfurtanes. Have I your per- 
mission to occupy your time for a very few mo- 
ments—just long enough to make you acquainted 
with the story of this painting, as it is unhappily 
connected with my life ?”’ 

“As long as you please, monsieur—nothing 
would give me more pleasure.” 

“ Thanks —thanks. Well, then—here is a 
chair—pray be seated. We shall not be inter- 
rupted here.” 

The morning hour of exhibition had, in fact, 
expired, and we were now alone in the gallery. 

“To proceed,” M. Durant resumed, “ my life, 
for the past ten years, has been a huge misery, 
an enormous anxiety. There is au expression 
which has become stereotyped on my lips. I re- 
peat it every ten minutes. Let me give you a 
sample.” 

Pressing his hands upon his sides, the speaker 
rolled up his eyes, drew down his visage till it 
had reached a Quixotic elongation, and in the 
most dismally doicful and lugubrious voice im- 
aginable, sighed forth the words : 

“ Mon Dieu, how unfortunate !”’ 

I was instantly convulsed with irresistible 
laughter, while Durant satistied himseif with a 
smile. It quickly occurred to me that I had 
heard precisely this phrase from him on several 
different occasions; although, ‘ot course, ren- 
dered with less exaggeration. When I could 
sufficiently control myself, 1 suggested that none 
buat a Frenchman would ever find food for merri- 
ment in his own misfortunes. 

“Perhaps not,” was his reply ; “ but it is cer- 
tainly more humane than to ga:her it from the ills 
of others. However, it is a luxury which I do 
not often indulge in. But without turther pre- 
liminaries, let me relate my story. It will nec- 
esserily be brief.” 

“Ttis ten years this present summer, since 
Adolphe Regnault came to visit me and Paris. 
His family resided at Lyons, and they had been 
for many years upon terins of close intimacy with 
mine. Latterly, however, this intimacy had sub- 
sided, from no particular cause, other than the 
distance between our respective places of res- 
idence; and it so happened that I had seen 
neither Adolphe nor his sisters, since we played 
together as children. I was heartily glad, there- 
fore to see my friend, and for several days devot- 
ed myself closely to his pleasure—to say nothing 
of nights. 

“ One afternoon, while sitting together in the 
parlor of my hotel, Adolphe uttered a sudden 
exclamation, and ran up to his chamber. Re- 
turning in a moment, he brought with him a case, 
such as pictures are usually packed in. 

“ «Strange that I should be so forgetful,’ he 
said. ‘This, Ernest, is for you; my mother and 
sisters joined in sending it to you—although Is- 
adore pouted a little about it.’ 

“My sincere thanks. But why did the fair 
Isadore pout her beautiful lips, may 1] ask !’ 

“© You shall know in a moment.—Hang these 
nails—will they never come out? There, moa 
cher Ernest, what think you of that?’ 

“T had expected to see arural landscape, done 
in a very rural style, by a raral artist; but imag- 
ine my surprise and gratitication when this pic- 
ture before us was produced. I recognized it as 
a gem from the hand of some master of his pro- 
fession, and my exp.essions of thanks and gratiti- 
eation to Adolphe were profuse. Still, I had not 
the slightest idea that it was intended for any- 
thing more than a fancy sketch; and I jumped 
bolt upright, when Adoiphe added to my praises ; 

“Yes, it is all you say of it, and a most faith- 
ful copy of the original!’ 

“* Original ! IT ejaculated. ‘ Adolphe Reg- 
nault, do you tell me that this is @ portrait ?’ 

“<T have not, This 
picture, Ernest, is generally conceded to be a 
most lifelike representation of my sister Isadore !’ 

“But are you not jesting, wy dear fellow 4 
T am not able to conceive how a woran can be 
so incomparably beautiful! 


as yet; but Ido now. 





There is some flat- 
tery of the artist, I suppose—some 





additions af- 
ter the picture was finished, to give it a romantic 
effect.’ 

“* Allow me to say, Monsieur Ernest Durant, 
the romance is all in your own heat 
indignantly replied. a second 
time, that the portrait is Isadore herself, 
she is—and a lovelier woman you cannot find in 
France. Are you satisfied ” 

“* Excuse my incredulity, my dear 


‘Tell you now, 


Just as 





am assured.’ And forsome minutes I continued 
to devour the picture with my eves. 
“* But Tsay, my dear Adolphe,” 
Isadore any lovers?’ 
answer, 
“* Aha, my bor—trapped U he smilingly ob- 
served. ‘No, Ernest—none that she favors.’ 
“Then I'll enter the lists myself! 


smile—I was never more serious in my life. I! 


s Adolphe 


cllow; I | 


T cried, ‘has | 
{ 
I actuaily trembled for his 


Don’t | 


UR 


tell you IT am passionately in love with the orig- 
inal of that picture!” 

“* Bravo !—I wish you success !” Adolphe re- 
plied, quite in earnest. ‘ And I don’t know, Er- 
nest, why you cannot win her. You shall return 
with me. and I promise you a fair field.’ 

“In my delirium of ecstasy I hugged Adolphe, 
called him my brother, and perpetrated a hun- 
dred other absurdities. Nor would my impa- 
tience permit me to wait uutil my proposed visit 
| to Lyons, for the accomplishment of the great 

object which now lay next to my heart. My 
| miniature was forwarded post haste to Isadore 


| Regnault, accompanied by an epistle, which, if 
' 


it was not a declaracion of love, was as certainly 
» not a declaration of war. To madame, her moth- 
er, I also addressed the most respeciful of letters 
delicately reminding her of the pleasant intima- 
cy which had subsisted between our families in 
times past, hinting at the strange and positively 
ridiculous fact, that this intimacy had never been 
more closely cemented by an intermarriage ; and 
finally requesting her permission to me, to ad- 
dress Mademoiselle Isadvre upon the subject of 
matrimony. 

“ You smile, my friend ; but my conduct upon 
this occasion, only serves to illustrate the extiav- 
| agant lengths to which men will go, when a wo- 
| man happens to be in the case. I had no reason 
| tocomplain, however, of the effect of my letters. 
From madame, I quickly received a very gra- 
cious reply, granting the permission asked, with 
evident satistaction; while from Isadore herself, 
came a dainty epistle, filled with wit and senti- 
ment such as really charmed me. It was doubly 
gratifying to ascertain that my idol was retined 
and educated; that the beauty of her face was 
matched by that of her mind. Other letters 
passed between us, until, to be brief, when 
Adolphe and myself were ready to start for Ly- 
ons, I was the accepted lover of the peerless 
Isadore Regnault! 


“ My heart was full to overflowing ; my exulta- 
tion knew no bounds ; reversing the wish of the 
Roman tyraut, [ could have clasped the whole 
world in my fraternal embrace. During our 
journey, Adolphe was constantly employed in 
repressing the exuberance of my spirits; and I 
finally lete the diligence at Lyons, with the air 
of a Cesar. We were received with open arms 
by madame and her daughters—but Isadore was 
announced as absent, in the city, on a visit. She 
would return, however, in the evening. And un- 
til evening I was tortured every moment with the 
suspense. I could do nothing, be nothing, until 
I had seen the object of my affections ; and as I 
80 frankly declared, madame excused my ab- 
straction and applauded my fidelity. 

“Finally Isadore retarped ; and with a pain- 
fully palpitating heart>I was presented to her. 
My eyes had no sooner rested on her face, than 
I started back in anger and sickened disappoint- 
ment. 

“©This Isadore Regrault—this? Juste ciel !’ 

“T must have pronounced the words leud 
enough to be heard by every person in the room ; 
but in the d ay disappoi , 
was utterly careless. Tuking her hand, I actually 
held her from me and scrutinized her. There 
she stood, blushing in the vexation of maidenly 
modesty, a handsome brunette —and that was all ! 
None of those bright shades of finer beauty 
which the treacherous artist had so cunningly 
employed ; none of that deep soul-beauty which 
dreamed on the countenance of the pictured Is- 
adure—all, all was delusion. And here was the 
woman who had been represented to me as the 
original of that wonder, that miracle of art! 
She, torsooth! Though undoubtedly beautiful, 
she bore the same relution to that work of art, 
as the unwrought marble bears to the delicately 
chiselled tigure. It was a bitter, bitter disap- 
pointment—the more bitter since the blow was 
entirely unexpected. J/on Dieu,how unfortunate !”” 

I could have smiled at the words, though ut- 
tered in real misery, had it not been for the tears 
which trickled down his cheeks. Impatiently 
dashing them away, he continued ; 

“These tears proclaim my weakness; but 
they are not so many, nor so bitter as those I 
shed in my privacy that fatal night. Ah, it was 
fearful—to build up such an idol as I had built 
in my heart, only to have it thas rudely dashed 
down. — It was like the breaking of the heart it- 
self. 

“But to resume. I made no efforts to con- 
ceal my real feelings; in a matter which touched 
my heart so deeply, could practise no deception. 
Therefore, seizing my hat, 1 abruptly quitted the 
room and the mansion. 














I had no reason to sup- 
pose that I should hear no more of the affair, 
and in an hour Adolphe encountered me in the 
street, pale with fury; and with epithets none of 
the mildest, demanded an explanation. I en- 
deavored to retain my composure, but the course 
of our colloquy rendered this impossible ; and at 
last, losing all patience, I abrapiy charged the 
presentation of the picture as an atrocious cheat, 
an arttul deception, and other equally reprehensi- 
Language such as this could of 
course admit of but one setdement; and that 
was resorted to, with the assistance of small- 
To be 
bri f, Linflicted an ugly puncture just beneath 





ble asseverations. 


swords and seconds, the next morning. 


Adolphe's shoulder-blade, from which, in some 


miraculous manner, he managed to recover. 
Nevertheless, it consumed some six months, and 


Mon Lien, 


it was immensely unfortunate, especially for bia! 


threw the family into a terrible panic. 


“Nothing remained for me, buat to return to 


Paris ; 80 IT returned. 


Everything seemed dis- 
tasteful to me, save my picture, and Loften gazed 
upon it by the hour, until finally a happy idea 
visited my mind. Why should there not be an 
Isadore somewhere, of whom this should be the 
true representation ? 


Was this artist’s skill so 
wonderful, that he could conjure up an image 
| ’ ' : 7 

more lovely than all the forms of loveliness 


! which people thi ‘te 
i hich people this wide we 
| 


pulse, I frequented publ 





rid? Obeying the im- 





I 


streets, [ travel 





1, bat all to no purpose. Many 


beautitul faces I saw, bat none to rival, none to 


compare with this! Weary of ali this vain labor, 


1 f gathered the choicest of my paintings into 
and opened them for free, public 
I solemnly declare w you, my fnend, 





these rooms, 
exhibition 

! 

that my sole motive in 80 doing, was to discover, 





if possible, among the crowds which 
here, the counterpart of this picture. 
extravagant kdea—whast a vain labor! 
last beginning to think very much so. Pshaw! 
what faces do I see here daily! In fact, 1 think 
Tam becoming skeptical upor the subject of ha- 
man beauty. “ My standard is this picture, and 
all below it must be set down as spurious. 
“Some mouths ago, I chanced to see, unel> 
served, Isadore among the spectators. Qwantum 
mutatus abilla! Imagine a portly dame of two 
hundred, avoirdupois, leaning on the arm of a 
man quite as gross-looking, and followed by four 
noisy children ! 


daily flock 
What an 
1 am at 


I gave a sigh of relief, thanked 
the tates, ordered the servant to remove my dar- 
ling picture until their departare—and prudently 
kept out of the way myself. 

“But T must not conclude, without relating a 
most interesting incident which occurred to me 
the other day. You observe that the name of 
the artist is in the corner of the picture—Franz 
Kepler. Becoming lately aware of the presence 
in Paris of an artist of that name, I sent an in- 
Vitation to him to visit my gallery, in company 
with myself. He gladiy complied; and I found 
him to be a German, with a fine intellectual head, 
the true artist’s eye, and a certain indescribable 
something in his tout ensemble, which assured me 
that I had discovered the painter of my picture ; 
at least, L should have chosen him from a hun- 
dred to execute such a work. But to reduce the 
matter to certainty, we had no sooner entered the 
gallery, than I led him straight to the picture. 

“* Are you not the artist of this, monsieur !’ I 
asked. 

“ He immediately recognized his work, and a 
moment later recalled the circumstances, the 
time, and the place of its execution. He was 
continuing to descant upon its merits, when I 
stopped him. 

“*Monpsicur,’ I gravely observed, ‘ you, by 
this unhappy picture, have ruined me forever !’ 

“ The astonished artist stared with wonder— 
and with my heart swelling with grief, | narrated 
to him what you have just heard. His sense of 
the ludicrous was several times evidenily atfected 
as I proceeded; but sympathizing with my un 
happiness, he restrained his mirth. When 1 Lad 
finished, he frankly suid : 

“*T see, monsicur, that you regard me as a 
skillful knave uf the brush—a kind of quack in 
portraiture, who flatcers with his colors those who 
are vain enough to be deceived. You do me in- 
justice, monsieur. Had I a particle of such 
knavery in my composition, L would throw my 
palette and brushes into the Seine to morrow, 
and forswear art forever. The truth is, mon- 
sieur, my ideality is so great, that it betrays me 
into extravagance whenever I take up a brush. 
I find it impossible to reduce myself to plain 
truth ; itis so severe that my fancy will get the 
uppermost. And so, when a plain country dam- 
sel comes for her portrait, 1 make her a paragon 
of beauty ; when the proprietor of some dilap- 
idated estate wishes a picture of his possessions, 
Lastonish him with an Eden. Both are delighted, 
and | receive five times my usual charge. ‘This 
is a fact, monsieur, and I pray you believe it. 
The faulc is natural—inborn, and [ can never 
hope to conquer it.’ 

“ This statement, so frankly made, disarmed 
my hostility, and left me to communicate still 
further with the artist, upon the picture. 

“*Did you, M. Kepler,’ I said, ‘ever meet 
with a human face as lovely as that you have de- 
lineated upon the canvass yonder?” 

“In good sooth, I never did,’ he unhesitating- 
ly replied, gazing upon the canvass. 

“*Do you think, M. Kepler, that there is in 
the world a face as beautiful as that!” 

“*My dear monsieur, vanity aside, and to 
speak candidly, | do not. Such faces, let me as- 
sure you, are born only in the brain, and exist 
only in the colors of Franz Kepler! 
they are sadly unreal ! 


Ah, no— 
LThave worshipped my 
own pictures more than you have ever worshipped 
this: and although 1 never sought their originals 
about the world, yet I think I should know what 
course to pursue, should I meet one of them at 
any time—the counterpart of this, fur instance !’ 

“* You would woo her for me, noble Kepler, 
T enthusiastically exclaimed. ‘ You would tell 
her of my devotion and of my romantic love, 
and—” 

“*Tush,’ laughed the artist. ‘Yes, I should 
assurediy woo her, but it would as certainly be 
fur myself !’ 

“* Mon Dieu—how unfortunate !’ was all that 
I could say. 

“ Thus, you see, my friend,” Durant continued, 
“what have been my toils and struggles, my 
weariness of heart and mind, while pursuing this 
phantom —this ideal Isadore. And now you will 
ask,‘ Do you really believe in the existence of 
the reality of what you so faichfully seek?” My 
friend, I sincerely do believe it—somewhere in 
this wide world my ideal Isadore, my glorious 
creation, is awaiting my coming! [> must seek 
her until the day of my death—it is my destiny ! 
Why not in America ¢” ’ 

“There are marvellously beantifal women in 
my native land, but I mast confess, I find too 

much attraction in women of undoubted sub- 
stance, to admit of my sceking after ideals (’”’ 

= Ah, you are skeptical! But perhaps I shall 
meet you in America in the course of a year or 
two. Adieu, forthe present! Moa Lieu, how 
extremely aufortanate !”’ 
dial shake of the hand, and as it so happened 
that | was suidenty called away from Paris a few 


We parted with acor- 


days later, and returned home without revisiting 
it italso happened that my first and last meetings» 
with M. Durant were identical. I never saw hin 
ayain. 


of this veritable narrative, 





sent me, quite lately, 
& paper, containing a detailed account of M. Da 


rant’s death. During the long interval of vear« 


| between the date of my meeting with him, and 


laces, I haanted the | 


. lips—M: n lieu, bow anfortunate 


that of his death, he had continued to haunt his 
picture gallery, stubbornly inteat on the same pur- 


pose, growing weak and pile as he grew vider 





anil he could with difficulty totter about, When 





» which 





upon his death bed, he ordered the 
had been the source of his destruction, to be hung 
befure Lim, and he actually died with his eyes 
rivetted upen it, end with 





The friend mentioned in the first portion | 


a 


the words upon his 
| 





STRANGE EPISODE IN LIFE 


A rather extraordinary case was lately sul) 
mitted to the Court of Assites of the Enre A 
Spaniard named Gavara, seventy vears of age, 
and his wife a FrenchWoman who is sit veare 
older, were inieted fot an attempt to marder an 
old woman of eighty, named Normand. Ther 
are both, it appeared, farm laborers, bat exces. 
sively poor, living at Lyonmsta Foret. In De. 
cember last, they came to an arrangement with 
the widow Normand to feed and lodge her for 
two francs a week, on condition of her furnitare, 
which was of some littl value coming to them 
at her death. They hatl calculated that she 
would die very soon, bat to their vexation she 
continued to hve, and they complained to their 
neighbor that “she seemed to have the nine 
lives of a cat, and woulda't die!" Towards the 
end of January, however, they gave out that she 
was ill, and couldn't live long: and the nenyh 
bors learned fiom the old lady that they had had 
a violent quarrel wih her, becatse she would not 
let them sell portions of the furnitare, On the 
Sth February they caused prayers to be offered 
up for her at «harch, and the © fay the man 
told the sexton that he might, if be bhed, begin 
digging a grave tor her, as she was at the lit 
gasp; he also ordered a coffin to be made. A 
few hours later the sexton went to their house 
but found the door locked; and om looking 
through the window, he was astonished to see 
Gavara kneeling on the breast of the old woman, 
who wasin bed, and trying to strangle her by 
pressure on the neck, his wife holding her hands 
to prevent resistance. On observing him, the 
couple hastily quitted the bed, and the sexton 
entered through the window ‘Ibe old woman 
was for afew secouds insensible, and when she 
recovered she said to him: “Ah, sir, you have 
saved my life! They were trying to strangle 
me!” The sexton asked how they dared to at- 
tempt such a crime, and the man stamme red out 

—" She is mad, and insupportable.”” The old 
woman, who is bedridden, was brought into 
court on a litter, and she minutely described how 
the couple had attempted to kill her. She ere- 
ated great emotion by crying, in conclusion ; 
“ You may believe what I say, gentlemen, for I 
dare not speak falsely now that Lam at the 
briuk of death.” ‘he jury declared the two 
aceused guilty, but with extenuating cireum- 
Stances ; and the court, on account of their age, 
sentenced them to seven years’ hard labor.— 
Reynolds's Misceliany (1 y% 








Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Skill of Japanese Gardeners. 

The botany of the i-land of Japan is more varied than 
that of any country of the same area, as it comprises the 
flora of the tropics and of the antarctic regions The 
Japanese pos e-s the art of dwarfing and of mognify ing 
vegetable products in an extraordinary manner A re- 
cent traveller states that he saw a plum tice, a cherry 
tree and # fig tree growing in a small box, not more than 
six inches long the plum tree being in b\o.sem ; while, on 
the other hand, cabbages are grown of euch sive, that 
one is much as aman can lift. The Japenese horticul- 
turists also have the power of concentrating the vigor of 
a fruit-tre in a single branch, which will tuus bear blos- 
soms and fruit much greater than the common size. 


Wonderful Child. 

In 1791, a child was bora at Lubeck, Germany, who at 
ten months of age spoke distinctly; at twelve learnt the 
Pentateuch by rote, and at fourteen months was perfectly 
acquainted with the Old and New Testaments. At two 
years of age he was as familiar with aucieut history as the 
most erudite authors of antiquity. Sansou and Danviiie 
only could compete with hia in geographical know ledge ; 
and Cicero would have thought him an ‘alter ego,” on 
heariug him converse io Latia, This wonderful child, 
unfortuna’ely. or fortunately for the rest of mankind, 
died in his fourth year. 


Curious Violation of Law. 

‘The ritunal of Soissons, io France, has just condemn- 
ed a farmer of Acy, near that town, for a siogular offence 
agaiust the game laws. It appeare that meently the 
man, when roiling a field. found a hare caught by the 
roller, and picked it up in the presence of several persous. 
Att. rward, tuinking be bad ijufrioged the law, be turew 
the hare juto a Hed. The tribumal decided that the 
offeuce of ilegally killing gume wae proved, aud con- 
demned the man to pay a fine of filty francs. 


Singular Will. 

A perscn of Florence just deceased, has left a singular 
will, It declares tuat the greater part of his fortune 
shail go to the man with the largest Lump ou bis back in 
all Tuseauy, and the persons entrusted with selecting 
him shail be twelve huuchbacks' To compenrate the 
latter for their trouble, he divects that, in addijion to 
traveling expenses, each shall be presented with # goid 
medal bearing the effigy of Boop, their prototype 





THE WELCOME cu EST. 


This is the title of a new and brilliant family paper 
which was commenced by the subsciiber on the first of 
dauuary, suv. Lt is intended, as its name indicates, for 
the blume Cimeis, and its todividuality cousiste in ite 
forming just such ® journal as any father, brother, or 
friend wouid introduce to the Greside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth sig, it affords a vast amount of ex taining read- 
ing. Nu cont stories will be introduced, vor adver- 
tisements admitted, so that the olject of the grentest 
Variety and compieteness is attained. it is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Foto bons, presenting 
in ewcu Q“umber tuirty-two large columns of orgiuas aod 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This new journal will be full to the brim each week of 
finely) written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of 
men and of famo moe, prose and portic 
in the foreign and do- 
miestic news, sf uee 
books, and witaud humor, forming & biost captivating 
weekly melange. The plan of ite issue, which bas been 
loug perfecting, renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and west It le entirely 
pags in politics, — ali sections) aod sertarian mat- 

» preferring & 
on ali, rather tt 
vulgar word « 
adireas theumelves te the beet taste sud sppreciation of 
every one iu all rewperts it is 


FRESH AND BERAUTIFUL, 


the whole dexign being from original plans, intended te 
introduce to the pubic 8 corpse of SEW aNd BRUsIASD 
WRITERS, and it wii follow the iead of wo other journal 
that lf published. It presents « chaste aud elerant bead- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine «bite paper. one 
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{Written for The Flag of owr Union.) 
TO MARY P. 


eee 
BY WILLIAM @. DAVIS. 


Alone at this my musing hour, 
When all is hushed and still, 

I sit alone and think of thee, 
Fair friend of Waterville! 


Though many years have passed away 
Since I thy face did view, 

Yet memory brings it back again, 
Whilst thinking now of you. 

And now remembrance brings to me 
Those glowing eyes of thine, 

And in thetr soul-lit depths I see 
A soul that’s quite divine. 


Ah, yes! ‘tis true thy eyes bespeak 
The language of the heart, 

From which bright gleams of mercy flow, 
And tears of pity start. 


Thon hast a heart to feel for those 
Tn sorrow and distress ; 

A path which you alone did choose, 
Their checkered life to bless. 


While living may you ever keep 
The love of-doing good ; 

For ‘tis a blessed life to lead, 
And one that pleases God. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GRANTVILLE MURDER. 





BY GEORGE W. SARGENT. 


[coxciupEp.| 


The next morning I visited the accused, as his 
counsel. I had previously seen “little Johnnie 
Warner,” but I soon found that she had not in- 
aptly characterized him as a “ syphon,” since he 
merely acted as a conduit for the transmission of 
other people’s ideas, without ever originating any 
of his own. He was both syphon and cypher. 

When I had been left alone with O’Connor, I 
took him by the hand, and said, with all the 
solemnity I could assume : 

“ Willie O’Connor, when I knew you, in times 
past, you were a fair-headed, blue-eyed boy, and 
as innocent, apparently, as a babe in its mother’s 
arms. It is therefore with a heavy heart that I 
meet you again, in this wretched place, accused 
of the most horrible of crimes, in its most aggra- 
vated form. Mary Lynch—” 

Up to that moment, the prisoner had gazed in 
my face with a serious but unmoved countenance, 
but when I mentioned Mary’s name, a convulsive 
shudder came over him, and his features writhed 
with agony as he strove to control the big tears, 
which gathered in his eyes in spite of all his 
efforts, and rolled down upon his cheeks. 

“Mary Lynch,” I continued, “ has begged me 
to undertake your defence, and I have promised 
her that I would do it. But in order that I may 
act intelligently, I must know the whole truth ; 
and for your own sake and Mary’s, for the sake 
of your poor heart-broken mother—for truth’s 
sake—for God’s sake—I conjure you to tell me 
everything, exactly as it happened.” 

‘It is very hard to bear,” said the young man, 
resolutely choking down the sobs which he could 
not wholly repress, and speaking in a mournful 
tone; “I have spent here in Grantville every 
day of my life, and the people know me as well 
as they know their own firesides. No one ac- 
cuses me of ever having harmed a living creature, 

since the hour of my birth, or of having done 
anything unworthy of the good name I have 
always borne. And yet they are willing to be- 
lieve that in one instant, without any sufficient 
motive, I belied the uniform tenor of my whole 
previous life, and became a brute beast—a tiger ; 
or rather a fiend in human shape. It is very 
hard to bear, and if—” his lip quivered, his voice 
failed him, and he sank into a seat, and covered 
his face with his hands, while his broad bosom 
heaved convulsively with the anguish he vainly 
strove to conceal. 

I was struck with what he said, both with the 
manover and the matter. The Latin poet’s max- 
im which warns us against believing that any 
human being ever reaches a high degree of crim- 
inality at a single bound—‘ Nemo repente turpis- 
simus fuit—” ete., oceurred to me, and a hope 
began to dawn upon me, that Willie O’Coanor 
might possibly be innocent, after all. 

“Then,” said I, “you solemnly assure me 
that you are not guilty of this crime ?” 

“God in heaven knows,” he exclaimed, look- 
ing up into my face, “I loved that child as if 
she had been my own flesh and blood, and I 
would have taken my own life sooner than have 
harmed a hair of her head !” 

“But she certainly was killed by somebody, 
and who was there to do it, if you did not?” 

“Her own uncle!” said O'Connor, in a deep- 
toned voice, and with a lowering brow. 

“Great Heaven! do you accuse Swinton of 
killing the child he loved so dearly ?”” 

“George Swinton loves nothing on earth but 
money, and for it he would sell his soul to perdi- 
tion every hour of the day. I have said this to 
nobody but Mr. Trover, but he is too ill to 

defend me, and if you undertake to do 80, it is 
right that you should know what I think about 
this terrible affair.” 

“Have you any proof implicating Mr. Swin- 
ton in the matter ?” 

“None, whatever; I suppose nobody will 
believe that there is any truth in my suspicions. 
That is the reason, in fact, why I have not open- 
ed my mouth on the subject, except to Mr. 
Trover.” 

“Tt would be a hard task, I am afraid, to con- 
vince a jury that Swinton was the author of the 
deed ; but it you can satisfy me that such is the 
fact, I will charge it home to him, proof or no 
proof.” 

“No more artful, cunning, secret-working man 
lives, than George Swinton, and no one really 
knows anything about him, except those who 
have been brought into close contact with him. 
But I will tell you all I know about the matter, 
and you can then draw your own conclusions. 

“ When I first went to live with him, I had a 
very favorable opinion of him ; bat I soon found 
that his character would not stand the test of 
intimate acquaintance. I was brought into very 
close companionship with him, and he could not 
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| which he succeeded in hiding from the world in 


neral. 
His last surviving brother died. This brother | the moment the child ceased to breathe ; and this 


was a very wealthy man, and I knew that after 
his death lithe Emma alone stood between 
George Swinton anda large estate But still 
it had never entered into my head to suspect 
that the child could be in any danger from her 
uncle, inordinate as I knew his thirst for money 
tobe. He professed to be extravagantly fond of 
her, and his consummate hypocrisy deceived me 
for a time, as it did every one else. 

“One day, I was engaged in varnishing the 
frame of a looking-glass, in one of the rooms 
above stairs. In the position which the glass 
then occupied, I could see all the way across the 
adjoining chamber, across the entry, and little 
Emma’s nursery, which was on the opp 


~ 
conceal from me the many moral deformities itsel 
| 


ditiously that it would appear as if I must have 
done it. He no doubt began to make an outcry 


attracted the attention of Betty Cross, who was 
sweeping in an adjoining room, and who soon 
began to mingle her cries with his. The scoun- 
dre! has all the promptness, and boldness, and 
artfulness of the arch-fiend himself; and I am 


just as well assured of what took place as if I | 
My handkerchief was found round | 


had seen it. 
the poor child’s neck, and I have no sort of doubt 


f, of strangling the poor little girl so expe- 
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that he put it there; but how he got hold of it, | 


T am unable to tell. 

“That is all I have to say about the matter. 
T can prove nothing of importance against Swin- 
ton, nor can I disprove the charges he brings 
against me. I expect to be convicted, for the 





side of it, and the door of which was open. 

“While I was quietly at work, I heard Mr. 
Swinton stealing along the passage, on tiptoe. 
I knew his step at once, and presently I saw 
him. The moment he became visible, I stepped 
aside, taking a position where he could not see 
me, though all his movements were reflected to 
my eyes by the glass. 

“T saw him stop at the door of the nursery, 
and look round, in every direction. Having sat- 
isfied himself, apparently, that there was no one 
to see or hear him, he took a small paper packet 
from his vest-pocket, stepped hurriedly into the 
nursery, and emptied something from it into a 
bowl, which I knew contained littlke Emma’s 
breakfast ; for I had seen Mary Lynch place it 
there a moment before, and then go to the child’s 
bed-room. Swinton stirred the contents of the 
bowl for an instant, and then departed, as steal- 
thily as he came. 

“But a short time before, I had heard a va- 
grant cat mewing in an adjoining room. I went 
in search of her, and finding her perched upon 
the window-sill, I took her into the nursery, and 
set her down by the bowl of milk-porridge. She 
licked up every drop of it, and I then wiped the 
bow! clean. Just as I was finishing this opera- 
tion, Mary came in with little Emma. Saying 
nothing about Mr. Swinton’s visit, I told her 
what the cat had done, and carried it off with 
me, saying, that I meant to take its life. There 
was no necessity to do that, however, for it died 
in a few minutes, with spasms which I had little 
doubt were caused by strychnine. 

“T said nothing to any one of what had hap- 
pened. In fact, I was ata loss howto act. I 
determined, however, to watch Swinton very 
closely, and the more so because I was by this 
time well assured that he felt me to be in his 
way, and I believed he would not scruple to make 
use of strychnine or anything else to get me away. 

“T was already aware that Swinton had made 
advances to Mary, ostensibly with a view to 
matrimony, though of the genuineness of his 
professions I felt extremely doubtful. And all 
the time too the hypocrite was pretending to aid 
me, in making things ready for my own union 
with her, which was a project then of several 
years’ standing. 

“At last, the black-hearted wretch showed the 
cloven foot so plainly, that Mary was forced to 
appeal to me. He still professed ‘honorable in- 
tentions,’ h , and ¢ ly refrained from 
committing himself, though his real meaning was 
abundantly obvious. With some difficulty, I 
induced the peace-loving girl to tell me every- 
thing, and with my blood above ‘fever heat,’ I 
sought an interview with Swinton. 

“Twenty times, in but little more than as 
many minutes, I was upon the point of bringing 
matters toa crisis by giving the scoundrel the 
chastisement he so richly deserved ; but by a 
powerful effort I restrained myself, and even 
forbore to give any hint of what I knew about his 
attempt to murder his niece, although he had the 
audacity to tell me that Mary had promised to 
marry him. 

“When he said this, I ran to seek her, partly 
for the purpose of bringing her there to confront 
him, and partly because I felt assured that if I 
remained in his presence, I would not be able to 
keep my hands off him much longer. 

“ When I left Mary to seek an interview with 
Swinton (a purpose with which I did not make 
her acquainted), she had gone into the nursery 
with little Emma, and there I sought her. The 
child was in the room, but alone. Mary was not 
there. Iimmediately turned to go out, but, to 
my surprise, I found that the door—the only 
one—was locked on the outside. Swinton, of 
course, must have followed me stealthily, and 
fastened it. I did not stop to speculate about 
the matter, however. Being anxious to find 
Mary, as soon as possible, I hesitated .only a 
minute or two, and then sprang out of the win- 
dow—a second story one—caught hold of a 
branch of the old grape-vine, and d to 





consci of innocence will avail me nothing 
except to rob death of something of its bitterness. 
T have little but thanks to give you for any ex- 
ertions you may make in my behalf, and I will 
certainly not be disappointed if they prove vain.” 

With these words he sank back again, and 
again covered his face with his hands. I was 
greatly prepossessed in his favor. His language 
gave evidence of education and refinement mach 
greater than I had expected, and the experience 
I had gained among criminals assured me that 
he could not be one, unless I was to helieve him 
schooled in duplicity far beyond his years and 
opportunities. But how was I to bring ajury to 
my way of thinking, in the very teeth of evidence 
as conclusive as demonstration itself, and that 
too supported by wealth and influence of the 
highest grade ? 

The prospect looked gloomy in the extreme, 
and some hours of inquiry and reflection did 
nothing to brighten it. I then resolved to make 
a study of Swinton, to watch him every moment 
that I could do so without being observed ; for I 
had come to the conclusion that if I was to have 
any evidence of moment in the prisoner’s favor, 
it must come out of him. 

Thad carried this scrutiny as far as I dared, 
and the day of trial had arrived. It was Mon- 
day evening, and the case was set for Tuesday. 
My friends all condoled with me, and my unfor- 
tunate client, for they considered him “as good 
as convicted.” 

At haif past twelve o’clock, I was still seated 
in my private room, smoking a last cigar with 
my old friend, Billington, who had been one of 
my most intimate associates in former days, and 
who was now a pursy, well-to-do farmer, and 
one of the magistrates of the county. 

Suddenly, a shuffling noise was heard in the 
passage, outside, and the next moment in rushed 
our landlord, with hair erect, face pale to lividness, 
and a © altogether indicative of the 
most pitiable, helpless, abject terror, I had ever 
seen depicted in human li With avert- 
ed face, but eyes fixed steadily upon the door, he 
sank upon his knees, in one corner of the room, 
shrieking rather than sayilig : 

“O, keep her off of me! For God’s sake, 
keep her off! Only jghagP*eer way, and I'll 
confess everything! I killed her. I strangled 
her, with O’Connor’s handkerchief. He knew 
nothing of it. I confess it all—only keep her 
away from me. Ican’t bear it! Great heaven ! 
there she comes again! There she is—her very 
dress! O, keep her away! 0!” 

The wretched man’s voice died away in a 
howl of ineffable anguish, and he shook like a 
leaf quivering in the wind, while his teeth chat- 
tered with a noise that might have been heard 
many yards away. As he was muttering the 
last words, there glided noiselessly through the 
door the figure of a child, in a red spotted frock, 
and with a face of corpse-like paleness, illumina- 
ted by a halo of lambent light which played about 
her head. 

We had hardly time to observe this apparition, 
when a hollow groan, like the voice of despair 
itself, drew our attention to Swinton again. As 
he uttered it, he fell back upon the floor, without 
sense or power of motion. We carried him to 
his own bed, called up Mrs. Gridley, who pro- 
nounced it an “ elliptical attack,” and left him in 
her care after he had begun to exhibit signs of 
what she called “ returning conscientiousness.” 

When we got back to my room, we found the 
little figure perched upon the table, cross-legged, 
tailor fashion, and helping itself in a very lively 
manner to some eatables we had left there. 

“T did it first rate, now—didn’t I?” said the 
diminutive ghostess, in somewhat bread-and- 
butterish accents. 

“You did, indeed, general. You deserve a 
great deal of credit, and we may thank you, I 
think, for saving the life of an innocent man. 
We are greatly indebted to you.” 

“Are you, indeed? Then help me to get off 
this dress, and this white paint, and this phos— 
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swing myself along to the roof of the little back 
porch, from which I easily reached the ground, 
by sliding down one of the posts. 

“Soon after I reached the earth, I heard 
Swinton’s voice, at the window above, and Betty, 





the chambermaid, screaming so vociferously that 
Icould not make out what was the matter. I 
paid little attention to them, in fact, for all my 
faculties were concentrated upon the one object 
of finding Mary immediately. I knew that as 
she was not in the nursery she must have gone 
to the cellar, for little Emma’s milk, as she al- 
ways did about that time of day. I therefore 
passed on to the back gate, in order to go round 
to the cellar door; but just as I was opening it 
I heard Swinton call out ‘ Stop him! stop him!’ 
and the next moment two men turned the corner 
and seized me. It was only then that I noticed 
what Swinton and Betty were Saying.” 

“You know nothing of the murder, then; of 
your own knowledge ?” 

“No, sir; I only know that George Swinton 
must have done the deed, because there was no 
one else to do it, and no one else who had any 
motive fot doing it. Ihearda faint scream, as I 
was climbing along the vine, but I paid no at- 
tention to it. Swinton has all the cunning and 











ingenuity of the fiend himself. I think it likely 
that when he saw me go into the nursery, he 
locked the door for the purpose of forcing me to 
escape by the window, the idea having suggested 


phos—phosph ent oil, or whatever you call it. 
Phew! what a nasty smell !” 

We took the creature to its own room, and 
having redressed it, together with the grievances it 
complained of, we brought to light the dapper 
little face and figure of the world-renowned “ Gen- 
eral Tom Thumb,” who, being in the place, on 
“professional business,” had kindly consented, 
for that night only, to take the part—of ghostess, 
in a little drama, arranged by Billington and my- 
self. It was gotten up in accordance with our 
knowledge of the peculiar character of the indi- 
vidual who was to constitute the entire audience, 
and never was drama more successful, 

The next day, George Swinton was seriously 
ill, and believing that he was about to die, he 
confirmed, in the presence of several witnesses, 
the statement he had made in my room the night 
before. The facts, as he detailed them, at full 
length, corresponded, substantially, with the con- 
Jectures of Willie O'Connor. He had dropped 
his handkerchief in Swinton’s room, and this 
first suggested to the latter the line of conduct he 
subsequently pursued. 

The miserable man never left his bed till he 
was taken from it, a corpse, thus cheating the 
gallows of its legitimate prey. O'Connor was 
triumphantly acquitted, or rather discharged by 
a nolle prosequi, and there is now no happier cou- 
ple, and few more prosperous ones, in all the wide 





West, than the pair designated by Aunt Polly 
Gridley as “ our Willie and his concert.” 





expiration of the time for. See imprint on last page. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mas. A. H., Medford.—Pique, as a feminine authority in- 


forms us, “is a cotton material woven with «mall raised 
diamond patterns, and others of various kinds, as its 


entire fabric, generally white, but frequently in plain 
colors. When of a good quality it bears washing thor- 
oughly well, The newest style of pique is covered with 


printed flowers. The simple white, prettily braided, is 
perfectiy suited for a child's dress.” 

vip Est.”—The peculiar circles in meadows called 
“fairy rings’ are caused by a species of fungi, which 
80 completely absorbs all the nutriment of the soil 
where it grows as to prevent any other herb from grow- 
ing on the same spot for some time afterwards 
Reaper.—Of the twenty-five barons who were appointed 

to enforce the observance of the English Magna Charta, 

there is not a single male descendant in the House of 


>. C.—Napoleon, in his will, instructed Dr. Antommarchi, 

who was his physician at St. Helena, to make a post- 

mortem examination of his body; and the « re- 

red to do so, but was forbidden by Sir Hudson Lowe, 

a circumstance which strengthened the beliet of Napo- 

leon's old soldiers that their chieftain had been poisoned 
by the British. a 

M. D —Bolivar died at Carthagena, December 17, 1830. 

J. C.—What can be done by systematic physical training 
is particularly shown in the case of the famous Zuasian 
field-marshal, who was very feeble and sickly in his 
youth, but by temperance and exercise acquired a 
strong constitution, and was able to endure an incre- 
dible amount of wengeg fatigue. 

Purr, South Boston.—New York was evacuated by the 
British troops, Nov. 25, 1783. 

Patnter.—* Natural vermilion “ is found in some silver 
mines, in the form of a red sand, which is prepared and 
purified for use. 

L. M.—The wooden shoes worn by the country people of 
France are generally made of birch. 

R. C.—The total amount of the national debt of Great 
Britain is now upwards of eight hundred millions. 

G- B.—One ounce of car! te of ammonia, dissolved in 
a gallon of rain-water, and applied to a plaut, will give 
it a vigorous growth. Use the solution moderately, 
but frequently. 

A. G.—The first settlement of Worcester, Mass , was com- 
menced in 1674. The Indian name was Quinsigamond, 
still retained by the beautiful lake in Worcester. 

8. $.—The ancients were not acquainted with the use of 


o 


the stirrup. 
Seraeant S.—Louis XII. had acannon cast at Tours, 
which carried a ball of one hundred pounds. 





AMERICAN TACT AND ENERGY. 

No one, who has mixed much with business 
men the world over, can have failed to be im- 
pressed with the superior energy, tact, mental 
rapidity and decision of the mercantile class in 
this country. They have all the qualities that 
command success, coupled with high honor, and 
there is no body of men whose manners are more 
refined ur agreeable. But we do not propose to 
write a dull essay, but simply to make a state- 
ment of curious facts illustrative of our 
proposition. 

Not long since, a merchant of this city found 
that a French Jey, who had been doing business 
in San Francisco, had taken French leave, owing 
him some seven thousand dollars for goods 
shipped to California, while he had “ stuck” 
another merchant of this city to the extent of 
fifteen thousand dollars. It was known, or sus- 
pected, that the swindler had gone back to Paris. 
Our merchant accordingly wrote to the prefect 
of police, stating the circumstances, and giving a 
pen-and-ink portrait of the fugitive. He de- 
scribed him as a man of middle height, with a 
stoop, restless eyes, a partially bald head, a 
hooked nose, and a peculiar wart on his fore- 
head. In due time he received a letter, saying 
that an individual answering the description had 
been “spotted.” Our Bostonian received this 
letter on a Monday ; the next Wednesday round 
him on board a Cunard steamer for Liverpool, 
furnished with credentials from the Governor of 
Massachusetts bearing the State seal, a general 
letter from the Mayor of Boston, with the city 
seal, and various other letters and documents. 
Arriving in Liverpool on Sunday, he saw the 
lions, visited some friends, and the next morning 
was enroute for London on an express train. 
The next day he had an interview with Mr. 
Dallas, was appointed bearer of despatches to 
our minister in Paris, saw the Tower, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, the 
queen’s stables, and various other noted things, 
and was off the next morning for Paris as fast 
as steam could carry him. In Paris, he found 
that the bird had flown; but, in company with 
an officer, he tracked him to Strasburg, where all 
traces of him were, for the time being, lost. 
Strolling about the streets rather disconsolately 
with the French officer, our Bostonian saw a 
case of photographs over the way, and crossed 
the street to look at it. Among the interesting 
countenances on exhibition, was that of tie very 
man he was in pursuit of. Through the photo- 
grapher, his whereabouts and the assumed name 
he went by, were discovered. To make a long 
story short, the absconding debtor was sued, and 
a jadgment obtained against him. He appealed, 
and the next court reversed the decision. The 
plaintiff took itup to the highest tribunal, and 
the decision of the first court was re-affirmed. 
The defendant, however, had contrived to alien- 
ate his property ; and here was another apparent 
block in the game. However, our townsman 
discovered that the Jew had just shipped a large 
cargo of goods for California, and he obtained, 
by a decree of court, possession of the bills of 
lading, which of course gave him the control of 
the property, so that his agent in San Francisco 
laid claim to the cargo, and the Boston creditors 
finally succeeded in getting fifty cents on the 
dollar. Our adventurous merchant returned to 
this city after an absence from home of only six 
weeks, during which he had seen Liverpool, 
London and Paris, made a brief visit to Ger- 
many, successfully carried a case through three 
courts of law, visited several manufactories con- 
nected with his branch of business, and secured 
three lucrative agencies. We have ablreviated 
the narrative of many interesting details, but the 
main facts are, we believe, correctly stated. The 
hero of the adventure seems to think nothing of 
his exploit, and to look at it simply as an ordi- 
nary business transaction; bat it strikes us as 
quite a romantic episode in the current of mer- 
cantile life, and as a felicitous example of the 
promptitude and energy of our people. 





Mew asp Booxs.—Men, like books, have at 
each end a blank leaf—childhood and old age. 
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A NOCTURNAL ADVENTURE 

The fashionable summer exodus opens an 
nually a fine fleld for the “ cracksmen” of New 
York, who are not at all fashionable, and who 
prefer making money burglarivusly in the city, 
to spending it prodigally at Newport or Sara 
toga, though we dare say many a member of the 
light-fingered gentry has figured at both pla es 
as a foreign count. Of course, the police of 
New York keep a sharp look-out for the personal 
property of the Fifth Avenue 
while they are away. 

Now, some nights since, while these vigilant 
guardians of the public peace and honor were 
keeping an eye on a certain stately mansion in 
the fashionable quarter, a suspicious individual 
was seen to descend into the area, and vanish, 
like a theatrical demon, down a trap-door. 

“ Now for him, boys !’’ said the leader of the 
civic force. ‘“ Look to your billies and revolv- 
ers—for ten to one he’s armed to the teeth!” 

“Come on!’ shouted a new recruit, full of 
ardor. 

“Aisy,” said an old stager. “ Wait till he’s 
got the plate and jew’ls together, and then we'll 
give him Jesse |" 

So they waited awhile, and then entered the 
house. Searching room after room, they found 
no living being till they entered the best bed- 
chamber, where they found the burglar sound 
asleep between the finest of linen sheets. 

“ Look at the thief of the worruld !”” said the 
old stager. “ Disguised in licker, he has for- 
gotten his fraudulent designs, and is counter- 
feiting the slape of the innocent. Come out of 
that, ye ruffin!” he added, with a rough shake of 
the arm. 

“ Where am I?” asked the sleeper, rubbing 
his eyes, and staring wildly sbout him. “ O, at 
home! Allright!” And he sank back again. 

“ Hear to him!” shouted the old stager. “ He 
thinks he’s in his flash-ken.” 

“Get up, my fine fellow!” said another 
policeman. “ York, you're wanted.” 

“ Wanted ! for what ?”’ 

“Gammon!” said the policeman, with a 
knowing wink. “ Why, you're wanted to an- 
swer to a charge of burglary.” 

“Burglary! you scoundrel ; 
my own house.”’ 

“And perhaps you're Mr. Bullion, the Wall 
Street broker ?”” 

“Of course I am.” 

“ This bates Bannagher intirely !”’ said the old 
stager. “ Why, yeold divil, your doggeratype 
is hanging up in the Rogue’s Gallery! Be the 
same token, it’s the ugliest mug of thim all—ye 
thafe of the worruld !” 

“You shall smart for this, you ruffians !” 
roared the suspected burglar. 

“ Hurroo !”” shouted the old  stager, emphat- 
ically ; ‘he calls us ruflins! Cap'n, will I be 
permitted to shtrike one blow for the honor of 
the corpse ?” 

“Silence, Pat !’’ said the leader. ‘‘ Be quiet.” 

“ Quite! under an imputation on the honor of 
a lineal descendant of the kings of Munster! 
Wirra! wirra! this is too much for me 
sensibilities.” 

“Confront me with my neighbors!” said the 
suspected individual. 

“ He knows the neighbors are all at Sarah- 
togus and Newpork,’’ said the Milesian. 

However, the suspected individual pleaded so 
strongly, that a search was made in the neighbor- > 
hood, and his identity finally settled. He was 
Mr. Bullion, after all. He had returned to town 
unexpectediy, and let himself into his own 
house with a pass-key. 

As the police force were taking leave with 
many apologies, the old stager turned and asked : 

“ Is it yourself that is forgitting to tender the 
hospitalities of the saison to the men that watched 
over yer property, while you were displaying 
your walth and pride at the brandy and water- 
ing places? Have ye niver a dhrop of cham- 
pagne for the like of us !’’ 

“Not a drop!” said the indignant house- 
holder. 

“Then bad luck.to ye!’ said the policeman. 
“Tf that isn’t your likeness in the Rogue’s Gal- 
lery, it must be one of yer near relations. 
Anyhow, it’s a perfect picture of ye—ouniy it’s 
flattered |” 
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MapaMeE Fanpri.—Signori Inez Fabbri (who 
is really Madame Richard Molder, wife of the 
leader of that name,) has been living during the 
summer in strict retirement at Hoboken, and 
studying the leading roles in ‘“‘ Lucrezia,” “ Nor- 
ma,” “ Linda” and “ Don Giovanni.” We are 
soon to hear her enchanting voice. 





How Brionpin Looxs.—The Tribune says 
of Blondin, who called at that office a few days 
ago, that “he is a little, wiry fellow, with a keen 
blue eye, as bright and piercing as an eagle's; 
that “ his grip is vice like in its firmness, and al- 
together he looks as the Roman might who knows 
no fear.” 





Tae Moon’s Arrroacn.—Astronomers tell 
us that the moon is approaching the earth, but at 
the rate of less than one inch yearly. If she 
keeps on at this rate, we shall be able to discover 
whether she is made of green cheese or not—if 
we live long enough ! 





A Cuvurcno-corr.—A lady going to church 
on Ash Wednesday, finding her sent already oc- 
cupied, requested the pew-owner to remember 
that although it was Ash Wednesday, the pew 
was not lent. 





Pexitexce.—A penitent man should be for- 
given ; but, unless you can insure the removal 
of the mental taint, it does not follow that he is 
fit for safe intimacy. 
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Mowarcus axp Women.—Men pay tribute 
to monarchs; out women make monarchs pay 
tribute to them. 
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Tue Brais.—The brain is the twenty eighth 
part of the human body, but in a horse but the 





four hundredth. 









































CHARACTERISTICS OF GREAT MEN. 

Tasso’s conversation was neither gay nor-bril- 
liant —Dante was either taciturn or satirical._— 
Butler was sullen or biting. —Gray seldom talked 
or smiled.—Hogarth and Swift were very absent- 
minded in company.—Miulton was unsociable and 
even irritable when pressed into conversation.— 
Kirwin, though copious and eloquent in public 
address, was meagre and dull in colloquial dis- 
course.— Virgil was heavy in conversation.—La 
Fontaine appeared heavy, coarse and stupid ; he 
could not speak and describe what he had just 
seen ; but when he wrote he was the model of 
poetry.—Chaucer’s silence was more agreeable 
than his conversation—Dryden’s conversation 
was slow an dull, his humors saturnine and re- 
served.— Descartes was sient in mixed company. 


—Corneille, in conversation, was so insipid that | 


he never failed of wearying. He did not even 
speak correctly that language of which he was 
such a master.—Ben Jonson used to sit silent 
in company and imbibe his wine and their humors. 
—Southey was stiff, sedate, and wrapped up in 
asceticism.— Addison was good company with his 
intimate friends, but in mixed company was re- 
served and silent —Junius was so molest that he 
could scarcely speak upon the most common sub- 
jects without a suffusion of blushes.—Fox, in 
conversation, never flagged, his animation and 
variety were inexhaustible —Dr. Bently was 
loquacions.—Grotius was very talkative. —Gold- 
smith wrote like an angel, and “ talked like poor 
Poll.”—Burke was eminently entertaining, en- 
thusiastic und interesting in conversation.—Cur- 
ran was a convivial deity, he soared into every 
region and was at home in all.—Dr. Birch 
dreaded a pen as he did a torpedo; but he could 
talk like running water—Dr. Johnson wrote 
monotonously and ponderously, but in conversa- 
tion his words were close and sinewy ; and if his 
pistol missed fire, he knocked down his antago- 
nist with the butt end of it.—Coleridge, in con- 
versation, was full of acuteness and originality. 
—Leigh Hunt has been well termed the philoso- 
pher of hopefu!ness, and likened to a pleasant 
Stream in conversation.—Carlyle doubts, objects, 
and constantly demurs.—Fisher Ames was a 
powerful and effective orator, and not the less 
distinguished in the social circle. He possessed 
a fluent language, a vivid fancy, and a well- 
stored memory.—Stuart, the American painter, 
was remarkable for his conversational powers — 
Washington Allston was a great conversationist. 
—Edgar A. Poe, in conversation, was full of 
imagery and eloquence. 





AN ANECDOTE. 

A correspondent of the New York Spirit of 
the Times relates the following : A disting 
member of the legislature was addressing a tem- 
perance society, and he got rather prosy but 
showed no disposition to “let up,” though the 
audience waxed thinner. Finally the presiding 
officer got excited, and repairing to a friend of 
the speaker’s inquired how much longer he might 
reasonably be expected to speak? Whereupon 
the friend answered “he didn’t exactly know— 
when he got on that branch of the subject he 
generally spoke a couple of hours.” 

“ That'll never do; I’ve got to make a few re- 
marks myself,” said the president, ‘“ how shall I 
stave him off?” 

“Well I don’t know—in the first place I 
should pineh him in the left leg, and then if he 
shouldn’t stop I’d stick a pin in it.” 

The president returned to his seat, and his 
head was invisible for a moment. Soon after- 
wards he returned to the “ brother” who had 
prescribed “the pin style of treatment,” and 
said : 

“TI pinched him, and he didn’t take the least 
notice at all—I stuck a pin into his leg and he 
didn’t seem to care ; I crooked it in, and he kept 
on spouting as hard as ever !”” 

“ Very likely,” said the wag, “ that leg iscork !” 
Nothing has been seen of that president since. 
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Jacks anp JENNIES.—Among the importa- 
tions by the Vanderbilt, on her last trip, was the 
largest lot of Spanish stock mules ever brought 
to this country. There are eighteen jacks and 
seven jennies, all very large and strong. Some 
of the jacks stand fourteen and a half hands 
high, and xre valued at a large price—one of 
them being held at $5000. These tough quad- 
rupeds were bought in Spain by their owners, 
Dr. Wilson and Mr. Warren, and were driven 
over the mountains through France and Havre. 
Last year a number of Spanish mules were 
shipped direct trom Cadiz to New Orleans, but 
died on the passage. 





“Over American Covsin.”—This play has 
netted to Mrs. John Wood, Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, and Mr. John Duff, the handsome sum of 
twenty thousand dollars. Mr. E. A. Sothern 
has copyrighted the letter by the reading of which, 
in one of the seenesof Dundreary in the “ Amer- 
ican Cousin,” he has made so great a sensation. 
The introduction of the letter was original with 
him. 





A varce Famiry.—A poor man of Green- 
ock, Scotland, lately applied to a magistrate to 
have two of his children admitted on the poor’s 
roll. “ How many have you?” said the baillie. 
“Five and twenty.” “ All by one wife?” “0, 
no, sir, I am wearing the fourth.” 





Royarty ox a Ropg.—It is said that M. 
Blondin, the great tight-rope walker, addressed a 
letter to the Duke of Newcastle, proposing to 
bring his royal highness into America in a wheel- 
barrow on a tight rope. 





A trexy Tanner.—A German tanner in 
Lancaster county, Pa., has received information 
that a relative of his lately departed this life in 


Germany, and left him $40,000. 








A Coxsvct Deap.—Senor de Larange, Span- 
ish consul at Charleston, is dead. Imprudent 
exposure to the sun is the cause of his death. 





$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


| 
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| Bacon, while the attorney general of England, 


was called to deliver his judgment upon the 
theory and practice of duelling. The case arose 
upon information in the Star Chamber against 
Priest and Wright, who were convicted and sen- 
tenced to fine and imprisonment for sending and 
bearing a challenge to fight a duel. The whole 
charge of Bacon and the decree of his court are 
worthy of careful study. We cite only the fol- 
| lowing extracts: ‘‘ Touching the causes of the 
| duel, the first motive, no doubt, is a false and 

erroneous imagination of honor and credit; 

therefore the king, in his last proclamation, doth 
| most aptly and excellently call them bewitching 
| duels. For, if one judge truly, it is no better 
| than a sorcery that enchanteth the spirits of 
| young men that bear great minds with a false 
show; and a kind of satanical illusion and appar- 
ition of honor against law, against moral virtue, 
and against the precedents and examples of the 
best times and the valiantest nations. But then 
the seed of this mischief being such, it is nour- 
ished by vain discourses and green and unripe 
conceits, which, nevertheless, have so prevailed 
as though a man were sober-minded and a right 
believer touching the vanity and unlawfulness of 
these duels; yet the stream of vulgar opinion 
is such as imposeth a necessity upon men of value 
to conform themselves, or else there is no living 
or looking upon men’s faces; so that we have 
not to do in this case so much with particular 
persons as with unsound and depraved opinions, 
like the dominations and spirits of the air which 
the Scripture speaketh of. Hereunto may be 
added that men have almost lost the true notion 
and understanding of fortitude and valor. For 
fortitude distinguisheth of the g ds of quar- 
rels, whether they be just; and not only so, but 
whether they be worthy; and setteth a better 
price upon men’s lives than to bestow them idly ; 
nay, it is weakness and disesteem of a man’s self 
to put a man’s life upon such liedger perform- 
ances. A man’s life is not to be trifled away ; it 
is to be offered up and sacrificed to honorable 
services, public merits, good causes and noble 
adventures. It is in expense of blood as it is in 
expense of money ; it is no liberality to make a 
profusion of money upon every vain occasion ; 
nor no more is it fortitude to make effusion of 
blood, except the case be of worth.” 








GARIBALDI. 

Garibaldi is claimed as a native Canadian by 
L’Oracle of Montreal, which paper makes the 
following statement: “Inthe year 1812 a noted 
Iroquois chief, named Garabaldeh (signifying 
‘Mighty in War’), immigrated from western 
New York to Lower Canada. He had several 
sons, the oldest called Joseph, who was so called 
by the French inhabitants, who could not pro- 
nounce the Iroquois correctly, Garrabaldeh died, 
and Joseph was prevailed upon by a priest to ac- 
company him to Italy. He was educated by the 
priest, and received Giuseppe as a name instead 
of Joseph, and was taught to write his name 
Garibaldi. This information was received from 
Francis Garribalde, at present living near Sorel, 
with whom the great general constantly corre- 
sponds. Persons still having doubts on this im- 
portant matter, can satisfy themselves by apply- 
ing to Francis at Sorel. It can no longer be said 
that Canada has not produced one great man.” 





mind that the fruit ought to be picked early. The 
Albany Country Gentleman says : ‘“ Pears should 
be picked a week before they would fully ripen 
on the tree, and placed in drawers or dark boxes 
to mature. They will thus color finer, ripen 
more deliciously, and those likely to rot at the 
core be far less liable to this disaster. There are 
very few pears that are not made better by such 
treatment. The Bartlett, by keeping it in a dark 
drawer for a week, will often present a brilliant 
carmine cheek, when otherwise a faint brownish 
shade only would be seen. The Bartlett will 
ripen well in this way, even if picked before fully 
grown ; the English Jargonelle, always rotten at 
the core if matured on the tree, becomes a good 
pear by house ripening.” 





PREACHING IN THE GoLD ReGtoyxs.—In 
California preachers are subjected to perils their 
brethren in the older States little dream of. As 
the Rev. Mr. West, a clergyman near Scott’s 
Ranch, was going home one Sunday, a grizzly 
bear came out at him, when the parson, forgetting 
dignity, took to his heels, and made, for about 
two hundred yards, the best time on record, com- 
pletely distancing the bear, who gave up the race 
without going over the ground. 





Tue Pore anp Victor EmManvet.—The 
pope, says a gossiping letter-writer, is, after all, 
not on terms of decided enmity with Victor Em- 
manuel, for he was lately heard to say that the 
Sardinian king was not quite a jfiylio maledetto 
(accursed son) of the church, but only a traviato 
(wanderer). 





A “Owse-Horse Suary.”—A gig, once the 
property of Stephen Girard, was sold in Phila- 
delphia recently for $16 50. Some dealer in old 
iron, cx it may have been an admirer of the former 
owner, immediately offered the purchaser $3 50 
for his bargain. He was at once taken up. 





A Harp Boarp.—The Detroit (Michigan) 
Board of Education lately resolved ‘ that mar- 
riage on the part of any female teacher be 
tantamount to a resignation of her position as 
teacher.” 





Mr. Forrest axnp Miss Crsuman.—Mr. 
Edwin Forrest and Miss Charlotte Cushman will 
each play an engagement at the Boston Theatre 
during the winter. 








| AgRo.ites.—The first historical records con- 
| cerning the falls of aerolites date as far backward 
| as the vear 644 before Christ, and are made by 
| Chinese. 





A Tax ow Dascine.—The government of 
| French Guiana has imposed atax on a license to 
| dance. This puts taxation on a new footing. 


Pears.—All pear-growers ought to bear in 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
| Charles Reade says America is at the head of 
| the world for mechanical inventions. 
| Poetry is only born after painful journeys into 
the vast regions of thought. 


| 


Austria number 28,000 individuals 

Music is the only talent which pleases of itself ; 
all the others require witnesses. 

Edwin Forrest is now acting, after a retirement 
from the stage of four years. 
. Few things are impracticable in themselves ; 
the trouble lies in want of application. 

The potato disease has been at its old work of 
destroying the murphies. 

In the pursuit of knowledge lies our only ac- 
tive road to real happiness. 

The Italians of Mobile, Alabama, have sub- 
scribed $223 50 to the Garibaldi fund. 

Truth is never drowned ; as often as she is 
submerged, she rises to the surface. 

From disappointed love Joseph Scully,of North 
Chester, Mass., blew out his brains. 

The taxes in the flourishing State of Georgia 
are only one-eighth of one per cent. 

The present population of the city of Paris 
amounts to 1,800,000. 


lately by swallowing his false mustache. 

The ex-queen of Naples, and the reigning 
queen, lately had a dispute, and came to blows. 

Our true business in life is to make the most 
of our means and opportunities. 

The improvements making in Washington 
Street will enhance its beauty immensely. 

Viriue has its pains and troubles, but the 
greatest happiness still abides with it. 

Trusting to luck, is trusting to time, the most 
unreliable of things. 

It costs much more to be miserable than would 
make us perfectly happy. 

The engagement of the Ravels at the Boston 
Theatre was brilliantly successful. 

Practice flows from principle, for as a man 
thinks so will he act. 

Why wont the Prince of Wales publish a book 
of travels when he gets home ? 

The only persons who are always dignified are 
those who are always dull. 

The last of the summer tourists have returned 
to their comfortable homes. 

Lose not the glory of the sun by always seek- 
ing to count the spots on it. 





THE BACK BAY ENTERPRISE. 

The work of filling the Back Bay flats, form- 
ing the fourth western boundary of our city, was 
commenced in June, 1858, and is now completed 
as far as Clarendon Street, and the streets are 
graded as far as Berkeley. The average depth of 
the filling is 15 feet, and 1,500,000 cubic yards of 
gravel have already been put in. The force 
which is now employed in this great work con- 
sists of two steam excavators, which are equal to 
a power of 400 men, and eleven locomotives and 
150 gravel cars. Each cravel car, when filled, 
contains four cubic y éf gravel. The whole 
operative force is equal to a power of 600 men. 
Five years is the time set for the completion of 
this work. The streets have been named alpha- 
betically, in the following manner: Arlington, 
Berkeley, Clarendon, ete. Of the avenues, Com- 
monwealth Avenue is to be the largest and most 
beautiful. It is to be 240 feet wide, with drive- 
ways forty feet in width, and a park and walks 
between. If thé construction of this avenue 
shall be carried out according to the original de- 
sign, the view from the Common across the Pub- 
lic Garden down the avenue will be one of sur- 
passing beauty, equalling some of the noblest 
ways in the most famous parks of Europe. 





A Fairy Restorative.—Wistar’s Balsam 
of Wild Cherry is the most thoroughly tested 
and long-tried domestic remedy for coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, asthma, and all lung complaints, that 
is known to the American public. Originated 
by a celebrated physician in regular standing, 


is claimed for it. The house of Seth W. Fowle, 
& Co., of this city, by whom the Balsam is man- 
ufactured, is too well known in this community 
to require endorsement, but suffice it to say that 
every bottle of the preparation is put up under 
the immediate supervision of the firm itself. An 
immense array of certificates from our best citi- 
zens has been accumulated by the proprietors, 
particularizing its wonderful cures, and it is in- 
deed a “ household word” throughout the country. 





MoscmeEnst To Orricer Loucnrey.—It is 
proposed to erect a monument over the grave of 
officer William Loughrey, of Cambridge, who 
was murdered while in the discharge of his duty, 
a’short time since, and a sum of money has been 
subscribed among the officers and some of the 
citizens. It willbe of dark Quincy granite, six- 
teen feet in height. The deceased was buried in 
the Cambridge Cemetery, in a lot presented to 
the family by the city authorities. 





Enocuish Navat Movements.—The whole 
of the steam vessels of war now lying in harbor 
at the English dockyards are to be fitted for the 
steam reserve ordinary, the government having 


ing made ready for service in case a sudden 
emergency should arise for their immediate use. 








Aroostook, Me., reports one family of twenty- 
seven children, and several more containing from 
| fifteen totwenty. In one family he found sixteen 
children, all of whom were living at home, and 
| the mother was only forty years of age. 





| ‘A nmorrinte Comrousp. — The English 
| Lord Chancellor has introduced into the House 
of Lords a bill for the fusion of Law and Equity. 
| What a mixture! It seems like the combination 
| of strychnine with prussic acid. 
| 
| 
| 


ie. 





Costty —Mr. Winans, of Baltimore, intends 
to nuild a hotel in that city costing 
lars. 


a million dol- 
He intends to make it superior to any ho- 
| tel in the country. 


: : foreign Mtems. 7 


The members of the Roman Catholic clergy in | 


A horse-thief in London escaped detection | 


and after years of large experience, it is all that 


decided on every ship belonging to that class be- | 


Aroostook CHILDREN.—The census taker in | 
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| The Princess Frederick William of Prussia, it 

is said, now devotes much time to scalptare un- 
| der the tuition of a distinguished artist of Bertin. 
It is asserted that Count Cavour has asked the 
| sanction of the Sardinian Parliament for invest- 
ing the king with dictatorial powers during the 
pending Italian war. 

When the French empress at table speaks to 
| any one not close to her, she has her words re- 
| peated by an aid-de-camp or chamberlain, who 

stands constantly by her side. 

Success has not attended the attempt to intro- 
| duce salmon ova into Australia. Owing to rough 
| weather in the Channel and a deticiency of ice, 

the ova perished ; but, from the length of time 
they lived, there is every reason to be sanguine 
that another experiment will succeed. 

A number of deserters from the Papal army 
have signed a declaration, in which they say 
their chiefs promised if they would not desert, 
that on the first outbreak of the slightest charac- 
ter at Perugia, the town should be given up to 
the soldiery for pillage. So mach for the mercy 
and morality of the Papal service. 

A Marseilles paper says crinoline continues to 
justify its homicidal reputation. Lately, as a 
workman was mounted on a ladder in the Rue 
Paradis, painting the sign of a shop, a lady 
armed with one of these ample garments knocked 
it against the ladder with such violence as to 
throw the poor man down and he was so injured 
by the fall, that he had to be conveyed home. 

The scale of progression for rating letters for- 
warded by the Bremen and Hamburgh mails, 
has recently been moditied so as to charge single 
rates of postage on each letter or packet not ex- 
ceedjpg a half ounce, charging an additional rate 
for each additional half or fractional part of a 
half ounce. This new scale is the same as that 
adopted in the United States for domestic letters, 
and goes into operation immediately. 

A medal has been struck at Palermo in honor 
of Garibaldi. It is of a large size, and the re- 
semblance of the general is perfect. It com- 
memorates the landing at Marsala on the 21st 
of May, the capture ot Palermo on the 27th, 
and gives the names of the chiefs who followed 
the general in his expedition—La Massa, Curini, 
Stocco, Cairoll, Nino Bixio, Crispi, and Anfossi. 
It also bears the name of the general himself, and 
the year of his birth. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Distinction is an eminence which is attained 
but too frequently at the expense of a fireside. 

The right to govern another, is based wholly 
on the presumption that he is not able to govern 
himself. 

We should live well by day, if for no other 
reason than that we should not have bad dreams 
at night. 

Could our enemies only know how much we 
have forborne towards them, how would their 
hatred be penetrated by remorse ! 

Not to seem to want help, is greatly to insure 
your chance of getting it. In money matters, 
this is particularly the case. 

The moral of the steed is in the spur of his 
rider ; of the slave, in the eye of his master; of 
the woman, in the sense of her weakness and 
dependence. 

All i upon customs is 
invariably and sturdily resisted, and men are 
known to fight for their prejudices who would 
never fight for their country. 

What are the revolutions which occur in a 
community, but the efforts of a people, who seek 
by madness to recover what they have lost by 
blindness ? 

Button your coat to the chin, when a proud 
man begins to flatter you. His assaults upon 
your understanding, betray only a further design 
upon your pocket or your principles. 

To confide, even though to be betrayed, is 
much better than to learn only to conceal. In 
the one case, your neighbor wrongs you; but in 
the other, you are perpetually doing injustice to 
yourself. 

To be independent of your neighbor, you must 
first have acquired a perfect mastery over your- 
self. How should you subdue his faculties to 
obedience, before you have trained your own to 
a perfect subservience to your will ? 

No man, who thinks at all, proffers consola- 
tion to the sufferer with the view to soothing ; 
for that is always idle, where the affliction is 
great and recent. He rather seeks to silence the 
complaint which he knows not how to answer. 

Do not flatter yourself that you will be missed 
because you are necessary. The world is ver, 
profligate of its treasure, and does not so muc 
feel the need of him who serves it faithfully, as 
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forgetfulness. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What part of a ship is like a farmer? 
tiller. 

Which is the smallest bridge in the world? 
The bridge of the nose? 

“ You don’t pass here,” as the counter said to 
the bad shilling. 

Starers have the habit of taking an uncivil- 
eyes-ed view of things. 

Somebody gravely asks if assorting dead 
letters aids in acquiring dead languages. 

When business is overdone in a city, she may 
well look out for breakers. 

The lady who made a dash, has since brought 
her husband to a full stop. 

An inspiring sight for a glazier—the early 
dawn when it breaks in the windows. 

There is a kind of fortune called ill luck ; so 
ill, that you hope it will die—but it doesn’t. 

What is that which never asks any questions, 
but requires many answers? The street door. 

The woodman who spared that tree came near 
freezing to death the last winter, on ‘account of 
the scarcity of wood. 

If aship is of the feminine gender, why are not 
fighting vessels called women of war, instead of 
men of war? Answer that, will you ? 

Some sensible chap says, truly, that a person 
who undertakes to raise himself by scandalizing 
| others, might just as well sit down on a wheel- 
brrrow, and undertake to wheel himself. 
| “QO, Jacob,” said a masier to his apprentice- 
boy, “it is wonderful to see what a quantity you 
can eat!” “ Yes, master,” replied the boy, “I 
have been practising since I was a child.” 

“Why,” says the Dominie, “are the crows 
the most sensible of birds, landlord?’ “ Don’t 
know!” says he. ‘“ Why, because they never 
complain without caws! nog do I. This measure 
is not full.” 

A lover once wrote to a lady who rejected 
him, saying that he intended to retire to “some 
secluded spot and breathe away bis life in sighs 
To which the lady replied, by inquiring whether 
they were to be medium or large size. 

In a small party, the subject turning on matr- 
mony, a lady said to her sister—“ I wonder, my 
| dear, you have never made a match; I think 
| Fou want the brimstone.” To which she re- 
' plied—" No, not the brimstone—only the aprark 
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Quill and Scissors. 
A man was recently ejected from the cars at 
Meriden, Conn., and in a short me entered the 


dwelling house of H. P. Cartis, and stole Save 
| worth of jewelry He was found in Kensington, 
put intoa cell in the Town Hall building, and in 
the evening was discovered digging through a 
brick wall with a jack-Knite, Ina few moments 
he would have been out He was ironed with 
his hands behind him, and in a short time got his 
irons off and was at his hole-y work again 
The heir of Spain, the Prince of the Asturias, 
has made his appearance in public life at the ma 
ture age of two and a half His roval highness, 
ata grand reception at San Ildefonso, wore a 
dress of sky blue glace silk with silver buttons, 
and a straw hat with searlet velvet band, and 


| behaved “ with great dignity.” 


Mr. Small of Dundalk, Ireland, a veterinary 
surgeon of considerable experience, states that 
sand is not only an excellent substitute for straw 
for horses’ bedding, but superior to straw, as the 
sand does not heat, and saves the hoofs of the 
horses. He states that sand is exclusively used 
for horses’ beds in his stables. 


An old man named John Green was found 


locked "F ina room in his house by the police 
of New Haven, recently. He was in a state of 
the greatest emaciation, and died next day 


From the circumstances of the case, it is thought 
he was neglected and starved to death by his wife 


and children. 


The Lowell Courier states that an ovarian 
tumor, weighing twenty-four pounds, was suc- 
cessfully removed from the person of a lady in 
that city, recently, by Dr. Kimball, assisted by 
Doctors Allen and Graves. The tumor was lo- 
cated in the region of the abdomen. 

The fruit crop in Massachusetts the present 
year, will be one of the largest ever gathered. 
The apple and pear trees are literally loaded with 
fruit, and in many cases where supports have 
not been placed under the bending limbs, they 
have been broken off. 

The — and other fruit crops of the Con- 
necticut Valley promise an abundant yield this 
season. It is predicted, says the Springtield Re- 
publican, that within less than a month the best 
apples will be sold for 25 to 35 cents per bushel. 


The Illinois papers report that the peach crop 
in the southern part of that State is immense. 
A ridge in Union and Jackson counties, twenty 
miles long and from five to seven miles wide, 
will produce at least one million bushels. 

There is an old lady at Saratoga from Georgia 
this season, who, sixty years ago, made the jour- 
ney to Ballston, eight miles from Saratoga, from 
her home at the South, a thousand miles distant, 
in the family coach-and-four. 

A lieutenant of an Austrian regiment in Bo- 
hemia has invented a new cannon, which, in the 
opinion of judges, far surpasses the Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns for precision, range and 
strength, and rapidity in loading. 

A lady in Portland stood upon a barrel to get 
a better view of the Wide Awakes. The head 
fell in, encasing her in a double set of hoops. 
She was fished out by an accommodating 
gentleman. 

The people in New Haven are secing stars in 
the daytime. That is not a new discovery, but 
it does not speak weli for the morals of that bith- 
erto upright city, says the Providence Journal. 

A New York capitalist of distinction has pur- 
chased the salt meadows of Bergen county, N. J., 
and will fatten frogs for the market on an exten- 
sive scale. It is said to be a great speculation. 


The geological examination of Texas, which 
i8 now going on, has revenled the existence in 
great abundance in that State, of the finest clay, 
suitable for the manufacture of queen's ware. 


Complete census returns show that the present 
| age of Detroit, Michigan, numbers 46,834. 

hose who fancied that the figures would be 
75,000, are much disappointed. 


The harvests both in England and France are 
backward; and in England, Parliament has 
granted to Government a loan of two million 
pounds to meet the emergency. 

. The official tables show the population of Cin- 
cinnati to be 158,851. ¢ largest ward is the 
12th, which has 18,590 inhabitants, and the 
smallest the 17th, with 4040. 

The census taker in New Milford found three 
old maids, each two years younger than they 
were ten years ago ! 

Thirty men have been killed, or wounded for 
life, by threshing machines in Indiana during the 
present season. 


A San Salvador paper says more than fifty 
shocks of earthquake were experienced there on 
the 21st of June. 


Sir Benjamin Brodie, the celebrated London 
surgeon, has become totally blind. 


Rlarriages. 


In this city, by Rev Mr. Stowe, Mr. Henry & Brown 
to Miss Mary Ann Keeley 

By Kev. Dr. Neale, Captain George Thompson to Miss 
Emma W. Aulde 

By Kev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Christian G. Mayers to 
Miss Ema Bowyer 

By Kev Mr. Dadmun, Mr. Asa B. Fenn to Mise Lydis 
M. White 

By Kev. Mr Brigabm, Mr. Sigourney W. Fay to Misa 
Delia A. Fa 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr Graves, Mr. Thomas Mor- 
ton, Jr., to Miss Emeline Weston 

At Lyon, by Kev. Mr Allen, Mr. James T Allen, of 
West Newton, to Miss Caroline A. Kit 

At Salem, by Kev Dr. Briggs, Mr. William H A Pot 
pam to Miss Eliza K Gardner 

At Marblehead, by Kev. Mr Alien, Mr. Charles Edward 
Roach to Miss Mary Sinclair 

At Beverly, by Kev. Mr. Foster, Mr Joseph F. Vickery 
to Miss Mary Adeline Webber 

At Lowell, by Kev. Mr Street. Mr JH. Alley. of 
Lynn, to Miss Jenny Crosby 

At New Bedford, by Kev. Mr. Potter, Mr Thomas M 
Hart to Mre. Sarah D. Wateon 

At Mariboro’, by Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Fitch A Win 
chester to Miss Adeline M Crouch 

At Acushnet, by Kev Mr Jackson, Mr. George & 
Weeks to Mis« Hannah Gammons 

At West Barnstable, by Rev Mr Cariton. Captain 
James H. Jenkins to Mins Ruth J. Fieb 

At Derry, N.H.. by Rew Mr Parsons, Mr DP Brick 
ett, of Lynn, to Mine Ellen Fo Bastenan 


| Deaths, 

















In this city, Mr. William Greenough, 4, Mr. Rufus 
Leighton. 68. Mr John MeCormick. 72 Mr Jonathan T 
Currier, 73, Mra. Mary Tufte, 64. Mre Sarah Ann James 


| 47. Mr Franklin D Williams, 20 

At Chelsea. y Kidier, 74 
| At Koxbury, Mr. Heory Oreatt, #, Mr Ebeneser B 
| Billings. 55 


At Medford. Mre Lydia T Stephens, 6! 

At Waltham, Mr Thowas M Parker, 42 

At North Bridgewater, Mr Dab! € (Greutt, 

At South Danvers, Mr Ienac Eiliett, 77 

At Beverly, Mr Joba & Driver, 2 

At Manchester, Capt. Jobe Driver [) 

At Newburyport, Mre E«ther Greetey, 61 
| Todd, 22, Capt Benjamin Mierre 67 

At Sailebury Point, Mise Kulen E Brown, If 

At Wasiand. Mr Samuel Loker + 

At Upton, Mr S«muel Barry 

At Milford, Mr. Michae! Martin, 22 

At Weteter, Mr Join Prentive. ©) 

At Oxford. Mise Betery Jane (ogres!) 

At Springfield, Mre Mary Biiee. *2 

At Seekomk, Mr Edward lester, 

At Sorthbore Mr Semee! Loeejr 

At Provineetowo, Mre Anne Hi 

At Barnetable, Mre Biles J Weaiey 

At Hoptioton, Mr Aaron Smith, 

At New Betiord. Mre Mary E Metgge 4) 

At Middietors . Deacon ( 

At Nantucket, Mere betorsh (clemen, *) 

At Brupewirk. Me Mies Phete “iaeiee 7 

At Ogdemebargh. N Y Mr Charts f) Hastings Tt 


Mr 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
HIGHER, 8TILL HIGHER. 


BY LizZig MORSE. 
The moon from the east, in ber glimmering car, 
Urgeth her steeds towards the keen zenith star; 
Aud her spokes and her tires dash silvery spray 
Down the cool silent air, in her radiant way, 

As she goadeth her team, with an eager desire 
To wheel up the skies, ‘*O, higher, still higher!” 


And the wild eagle, feeding her clamorous young, 
Shakes off the dews that cool o'er ber clung, 

And springs from ber Lome on the old mountain high, 
And spreads her wiogs darkly along on the sky, 

Till her plumes seem to burn in the blazing fire— 

Yet exulting she screams, ** OU, bizher, still higher!" 


And the billows draw on their frothing white shrouds, 
And beat their bald heads on the low-tlying clouds, 
As fain they would burst the dim. murky pall 

That hangs on the wing of the swift-fying squall, 
And plunge in the lighta that over them flame, 

And hungering, ‘ Higher, 0, higher!” the same. 


And the century oak, that defied all the blasts, 
For ages, of lightuings tuat harmless it passed, 
And beat ‘gainst the stars through ull the night long, 
Catching low bars of their triumphal song— 
Yet still now it moans, in each quivering lyre, 
* Upward and onward—0O, higher, still higher!” 


The lark in the grass by her dew lighted nest, 
Smooths o'er the plumes on her song-sweiling breast, 
When amber flames rain o’er the eastern skies, 

And the purple air parts, while singing she flies— 
Her chant growing wilder, and her wings never tire, 
As she floats like a star, ‘ O, higher, still higher!’’ 


And thus, O man, thou likenest them all! 

Like meteors they rise, like meteors fail; 

Though you blaze like a rocket along on the sky, 
Yet prone in the earth you darkly must lie. 

Then pray that thy spirit, with a boly desire, 
Shall wing in the skies, ‘* 0, higher, stil higher!” 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
How Kitty Forrester was tamed. 


BY M. M. HAVEN. 





Ir was in the freshness and beauty of June in 
the country—when the birds were abroad from 
dawn till sunset, when the fragrance of the faded 
apple blossoms yet lingered in the air, when the 
grass was tender and bright in its early growth, 
and when the mighty old trees around Kitty For- 
rester’s home were massive domes of lustrous 
green, swaying in the summer wind, and throw- 
ing soft shadows upon the turf—shadows which 
were now long and dark, for it was late in the 
afiernoon. 

It was Saturday afternoon, too, when, in New 
England farm-houses, the week’s work is all 
“done up,” and the cool, quiet apartments wear 
a look as if nothing was to be done in them 
again forevermore; the wind coming in at the 
open windows gently stirs the drooping aspar- 
agus boughs that fill the fireplace—the only vis- 
ible motion—and the sharp, positive click of the 
tall clock in the corner is the only sound heard. 
Saturday afternoon! Suggestive of long rows 


of pies, with crisp, flaky crusts, huge loaves of " 


bread, snowy wheaten and golden brown, and 
joints of meat of a most appetizing odor—de- 
lightful foretastes of the Sunday dinner. 

Looking into Mrs. Grimes’s pantry, and seeing 
all these toothsome delicacies nicely arranged 
along the white shelves, you would have sympa- 
thized with the satisfi which irradiated the 
good old lady’s countenance, as she surveyed 
these results of her own and her daughter's skill. 
Ruth, the daughter, was moving quietly about in 
the large, pleasant kitchen, deftly arranging the 
table for tea. Sho is a comely, rosy-cheeked 
girl, and there is a handiness in all her move- 
ments, that pleases the eye. Ruth is a model 
housewife, no doubt. Dorcas, the elder daugh- 
ter, issitting by the window, sewing, pausing 
now ard then to throw a glance out over the 
fields und up the road. She is not so pretty as 
Ruth, you would say. Mrs. Grimes has come 
out of the pantry now, and stands at a side 
table, cutting slices from the wheaten loaf. The 
soft clink of the dishes goes on under Ruth’s 
skilful hands, not loud enough to drown the talk. 

“Do you see anything of him yet, Dorcas ?” 
questions Mrs. Grimes; and Ruth steps back 
from the table, so as to come within range of the 
window. 

“No, mother, there’s no one in sight yet,” 
was Dorcas’s reply. 

“ Where’s Kitty ?”’ asks Mrs. Grimes,presently. 

“She is up stairs, I guess,” answered Ruth. 
“She has been arranging some flowers to put in 
his room.” 

“I don’t think the minister will thank her for 
her pains,” remarked Dorcas. “I trust he is 
occupied with more solemn things. And as for 
Kitty, she had better be making shirts for the 
heathen.” 

“T suppose she will come down pretty soon, 
with her hair looking like a fright, and her dress 
tumbled up and stained all over. She would sit 
right down on the grass,” chimed in Ruth. 

Just then there was a breezy rush along the 
passage way, a tripping of light feet, and Kitty 
Forrester burst into the room, dropping the cor- 
ner of her apron in her effurt to shut the door, 
and letting fall, as she did so, a shower of blos- 
soms and leaves and stems, that gave the spot- 
less floor a sadly littered appearance. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what dors possess 
you?” exclaimed Mrs. Grimes, in a distressed 
tone. “ You do beat anything I ever see—and 
just look at her dress, girls!’ Did you ever?” 

“T told you so, Kitty,” said Ruth, by way of 
consolation, 

“You ought not to let her wear such things,” 
remarked Dorcas. ‘ What is the use of white 
muslin for such a romp as she is? Now that 
dress would make over beautifully for the poor 
little Sandwich Island babies.” 

“But they wont get it though!” murmured 
Kitty, in a vexed tone; and pushing back her 
short curls, she stooped down to repair the dis- 
order she had made. 

But the curls would fall into her eyes, and the 
eyes would fill with tears; and the awkward little 
hands made small progress, for all the while 
Aunt Abigail etood watching her like an aveng- 
ing Fate. The tidy lady lost all patience, at last. 
“There, you might as well go away, you 











careless, wicked girl! You only make it worse. 
Go and get me the broom. I'll teil you what, 
Kitty Forrester,” continued Mrs. Grimes, empha- 


sizing her words by vigorous sweeps withthe | 


broom aforesaid, “if you don’t turn over a new 
leaf, and set about doing something, and leave 
off kiltering all over the fields like a wild cat, 
I'll get the minister to take you in hand. I've 
talked and talked till I'm tired of it.” 

“T don’t care if you do!” sobbed Kitty, i 
burst of passionate tears. “I don’t care any- 
thing about the minister. I never mean to speak 
to him—so!” And the naughty little gipsey 
rushed out of the room and away down through 
the lane, as if all the graduating class of the the- 
ological seminary were in full chase. 

While Kitty is gone, and Aunt Abigail and her 
girls condole with each other over their “ trial,” 
we will talk a little about her. You know we 
naturally fall to talking of our friends as soon 
as their backs are turned. 
were to take a comet to board, the erratic 
guest would not whisk about and overturn and 
upset things generally with more celerity than 
did. Kitty Forrester when she made her advent 
into the family of sober Deacon Grimes. 

Such a staid, order-loving household it was! 
such a clockwork nicety pervaded all its ar- 
rangements! And to have all this method and 
system annihilated by Kitty Forrester! No 
wonder Mrs Grimes declared it was a “trial ;” 
no wonder housewifely Ruth and prim Dorcas 
echoed the complaint, and played upon it with 
variations, till even the easy, good-natured dea- 
con groaned in spirit that he had been born her 
uncle. How he rued the day that young Harry 
Forrester, in one of his college vacations, found 
his way up into the country village and woved 
and won sweet Mary Grimes, in the beauty of 
her budding girlhood—the fair promise of a rich 
maturity which was never to be fulfilled, for the 
third summer the violets bent over the grave of 
the child-wife. And when, ere many years, 
Harry Forrester came to Bingley, to wander 
listlessly about through a weary summer of ill- 
ness and depression, and at last lay down toa 
peaceful sleep under the falling leaves, it was in 
a temporary softening of the heart that Mr. 
Grimes adopted the orphan into his family—a 
generosity which Kitty’s freaks made him almost 
or quite repent of. 

School and schoolmistress alike bore 
testimony to her incorrigible wildness. Wasa 
piece of mischief done? Who could be at the 
bottom of it but Kitty Forrester?’ Many a time 
did Kitty get the credit of some roguish prank 
that she was as innocent of as alamb; and the 
poor little puss had been tried, condemned, and 
almost executed so many times, upon circum- 
stantial evidence, that she had grown impatient 
of even the slightest reproof. 

And yet everybody loved Kitty—at least 
everybody except the deacon’s family. If she 
was quick-tempered, she was so warm-hearted 
and generous, her tears flowed so freely for 
another’s sorrows, she had such a blithe spirit 
and such arch, captivating ways—who could 
help loving her? A few wiser, kinder persons 
than the rest, hinted at the bad system of repres- 
sion which the child had grown up under, talked 
about the free, nature-loving tastes that drew her 
out into the woods and fields, and suggested that 
those large capacities would richly repay a care- 
ful nurture ; but these whispers never came to 
the ears that might have profited by them—and 
so Kitty was seventeen und not yet tamed, had 
not a single web of linen spun, nor a calico quilt 
pieced up, did not know dimity from huckabuck, 
and never turned a cheese in her life. 

It was nothing that she knew by heart whole 
books of poetry, and could tell you the name of 
every flower that grew within ten miles of Bing- 
ley—she was an ignorant little goose for all that, 
and would never muke a goud farmer's wife in 
the world. Not so, however, thought Charlie 
Brown, a tall young farmer who came every 
Saturday evening and sat two hours in the 
“front room”’ in a state of singular embarrass- 
ment as to his hands and fect, and glowing with 
admiration for the wild little Kit. An eye for 
beauty had Charlie Brown, if not for thrift. 
She had such a piquant little face, so fresh and 
bright, with sunny, golden-brown curls and such 
sweet, blue eyes! As for teeth, lips, arms— 
throw in pearls, coral and ivory, ad libitum, and 
you have the picture. But you cannot paint the 
winsome ways, the saucy shrug of the round 
shoulder, and the defiant toss of the pretty head. 

The atmosphere has cooled agaio, after the 
passion burst, the tea is all ready, and Miss 
Dorcas, looking up the road, sees a coming vehi- 
cle, and the expected clerical guest seated therein 

“ This is pleasant!’ soliloquized the Reverend 
Henry Oxford, as he opened the gate and passed 
up the walk under the shadow of the elms. 
“Now for a realization of my ideals—now for 
embodying my day dreams. I shall like the 
green fields and these great trees. I wonder if 
that is my room, where the woodbine runs over 
the window!” 

They were all in the portico to receive him— 
all but Kitty ; the deacon with his blue frock re- 
placed by a clean linen coat, Aunt Abigail in her 
best cap, Ruth smoothing down her braids with 
a fluttering hand, and Dorcas, erect and prim. 

The welcome was cordial and kind, and the 
young minister, taking in at a glance the fresh, 
sweet air of the chamber to which he was con- 
ducted, resumed his self-congratulations. 

“ Did ever another poor, toil-worn student find 
such a home as this?” And he gazed witha 
loving eye out upon the June landscape, and 
then turned again to the fragrant blossoms upon 
his table. 

How Aunt Abigail’s face assumed another 
shade of complacency, while she listened to the 
praises which Henry Oxford knew would be 
grateful. 

“Really, Mrs. Grimes, I haven’t tasted any 
such bread since I was aboy. It is like that my 
mother used to make.” 

“This is Ruth’s making,” replied Mrs. 
Grimes, giving her cap-strings a little pull, “ but 
I don’t think she had quite so good luck as 
usual—did you, Rath ?” 

“No, mother. The yeast wasn’t quite lively 
enough,” said Ruth, modestly. 








If a quiet family | 


* Nothing could be nicer,” remarked the young 

Minister, testifying his appreciation by accepung 

| & second slice; “ and with this sweet butter, it is 
really delicious.” 

“ Ruth is a good hand to make batter,” re- 
turned Mrs. Grimes. ‘J sometimes think she 
| has a better knack at making it come waxy than 
| Lever had, though folks did use to praise my 
butter” 

“Mr. Oxford,” put in Dorcas, in her turn, “is 
there any recent news from the mission at Bor- 
rivboola Gha ?” 

‘There was just the faintest suggestion of a 
smile in Henry Oxford's eyes, as he answered : 

“ Indeed I cannot tell. q must refer you to 
the Herald. he continued, more 


For myself,” 
| earnestly, “though I am eager to forward the 
| work of our Master abroad, 1 have been more 
| particularly interested, of late, in the effort to re- 
| claim the vicious and degraded of our own large 
| cities. It isa work that needs doing.” 

| “Dorcas thinks so, too,” chimed in the deacon, 
meekly, 

“By the way, Mrs. Grimes,” said the minis- 
ter, presently, “it was a real deed of charity to 
place those flowers in my room. I am very 
grateful for it.” And he planced at Ruth. 

“O, that’s only Kitty Forrester's work !”” 
plied Mrs. Grimes. © The child’s head is full 
of such nonsense. She's such atrial!’ And a 
sigh closed the sentence—sigh the second frow 
Miss Doreas—sigh the third from Miss Ruth. 

The robins were chanting their matins when, 
the next morning, Henry Oxford threw up the 
window and looked out upon the woodbine, wet 
with dew. O the beauty, the sweet repose of a 
Sabbath morning in the country! ‘The young 
minister had a heart and a will to join in the 
great hymn which goes up to God at such times, 
and now he longed to be abroad where the har- 
mony would rush over his soul in grander 
sweeps ; su he stole softly down stairs, undid the 
old-fashioned bolt, and was abroad in the June 
air. He wandered oa the lane, across the pas- 
tures, gathering the viulets as he went, and then 
into a wood whose cathedral trees arched above 
him more majestically than any minster of man’s 
making could do, aud where the birds sang His 
praises as no human voices can. Trees are 
mighty teachers, and there is uo orator 80 elo- 
quent as the forest silence. 

Henry UOxtord bared bis head reverently in 
that lofty presence—and who shall say that the 
earnest aspirations which struggled heavenward 
in the moruing prayer at the village church, were 
not inspired by communion with the voiceless 
woods? After a time, Mr. Oxford thought he 
distinguished the tinkling of waters in the dis- 
tance, and lured on by the music, he threaded the 
Winding forest path andwpresently came to a 
smail stream resuicted to a narrow channel and 
leaping over obstructing rocks with a resolute, 
cheerful vigor of purpose that made one’s heart 
giad. The brook was lovely ; and perchance the 
young minister might have found volumes there- 
in, had not another vision dawned upon him, 
effectually putting to flig@@ti hig previous  fan- 
cies. It was a charming vision—a young 
maiden with floating curls aud dimpled cheeks, 
oue fuot daintily poised ou a stepping-stone, her 
hat ribbons trailing in the water, aud both hands 
full of flowers. lt was a comical picture, too. 

“Are you the Naiad of the stream? Have 
you been secking pearls to sprinkle your locks 
withal #” he said in aroguish, yet respectful way. 

“No, sir. Lam only Kitty Forrester, been to 
gather violets,” said the little gipsey, demurely. 

And this was Kitty Forrester’s introduction to 
the minister. 





The leafy glory of June had ripened into the 
luxuriance of midsummer, the violets were gone, 
save here and there a tardy loiterer, the leaves 
had fallen from the roses, and the west wind 
blowing softly across the dewy field was sweet 
with the scent of che new mown hay. 

Henry Oxtord was quite at home in Bingley 
already. His genial, popular manners prepos- 
sessed the people in his favor, and the real ear- 
nestness of purpose and loftiness of aim which 
they found in him, strengthened his hold upon 
their affections. His sympathy fur the poor and 
neglected was no shallow sentument. He tound 
out the untaught and uneared-fur, who lurk in 
the outskirts of every country village, and 
became their friend and adviser. The worldly- 
minded farmers were interesied by his simplicity 
and sincerity, and unfamiliar faces began to be 
seen in the church. His power of winning 
affection was almost marvellous. There were no 
limits to his popularity. There was only one 


this detect was supplied, Mr. Oxtord would be a 
model minister, and Bingley the most fortunate 
of parishes. The parsonage was all ready—a 


by shrubbery and climbing roses—a perfect gem 
of a parsonage it was! What more could be 
wanted but a bird to put in the cage? How the 
kind matrons pitied poor Henry Oxfurd’s bach- 
elor condition, and how unweuricdly they stiove 
to rescue him from his gloomy celibacy ! 

How faithfully Miss Dorcas learned the Herald 
by heart, and how industriously she worked on 
the garments for the heathen! With what care- 
ful solicitude Ruth compounded her pastry, and 
tended the dairy! I think the minister should 
have been very grateful for such disinterested 
sympathy. 

As for wild Kitty Forrester—noboily minded 
her. Aunt Abigail, indeed, thought it was very 
kind in Mr. Oxford to take so much interest in 
the careless girl, and united with Dorcas and 
Ruth in hoping that Kitty would be tamed. 
There was the more reason to hope for this 





pected, and condescended to listen to his advice, 
and even reproufs, without pouting her rosy lips. 


the minister. His manner toward her was a 
mingling of command end deference, softened 
by gentleness so peculiar, that the littie puss was 
quite bewildered. He gave her carte Wanche to 
the shelves of his en with the air of a man 
asking a favor; but if she selected a volume not 
| to his liking, he took it away unceremoniousiy, 








thing that the minister needed ; all agrced that if 


most charming place, too—a cottage half hidden 
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| arably associated in her mind. 








and bade her go for another. One thing Kitty 
was sure of—he was not stupid; and all the 
pious people whom she had ever known had 
been—, so stupid! that the two were insep- 
In every way, 
then, Henry Oxford was a new revelation to her. 
You have vecn the wild rose, growing alone in 


tangled luxuriance, and sending forth its shoots | 


after its own wayward will, till sometimes it 
offends the eye by its want of syimmetry; but 
tuke it into your garden, trim it a little here, and 


}- straighten its branches there, let in the sun upon 


this side, and give it a support upon that, round 
otf the angles of Nature into the shapely curves 
of Art, and it becomes your most beautiful 
shrub, never losing its own native grace, but dis- 
covering daily new harmony of proportions, 
and blossoming all over into beauty and fra- 
grance. So with Kitty, She did not lose her 
frulicsome, kitten-like ways all at once, but by- 
and-by there was a wiser, deeper look in her 
eyes, and a graver cadence in her voice; 
gayety wus softened by a quiet thoughtfulness, 
her abrupt manner grew more gentle, and now 
in the dawn of womanhood, just beginning to 
catch a glimpse of its great mysteries, and look- 


her 


| ing back half wistfully upon the free, childish 


re-' | 








» | towards him, 
since Kitty was altogether more respecttul in her | 
behaviour toward Mr. Oxford than they had ex | 


Kitty herself did not know what to make of | 


life which was every day becoming more and 
more athing of the past, Kitty Forrester was 
more winning than ever. 

No one would have suspected that so great a 
change was being wrought in the young girl. 
You can never tell when the buds become blos- 
soms—it is the work of a summer morning; but 
tur many a week the petals have been getting 
ready to expand, and a little sunshine unfolds 
them. And Kitty, living in the light of Henry 
Oxford's presence, developed with wonderful 
quickness the capacities that many a summer 
had nurtured. Now and then, however, upon 
some extraordinary provocation, her impulsive 
nature broke forth in the old, impetuous way. 

Meantime Charlie Brown presented himself in 
the deacon’s front room as regularly as Satur- 
day night came round, on which occasions Kitty 
sat silent by the window, gazing out into the 
darkness, and listening with supreme contempt 
to Charlie’s very original remarks, which were 
generally to the etfect that he “ guessed we was 
a goin’ ter hev a dry spell,” or that “ the taters 
needed hillin’ ‘up awful bad.” No wonder Kitty 
hated labor, since it was to her synonymous with 
coarseness and uncouth ways of moving and 
talking. 

One of the hardest of Kitty’s trials was that 
Aunt Abigail always spoke as if she belonged 
asa matter of course to Charlie Brown; and 
many a time did she run away into the woods, or 
up garret, to escape this infliction, which was 
especially distasteful when the minister was by 
to hear. One evening, after an escapade of this 
kind, Kitty was gliding softly in at the front 
door, hoping to reach her chamber unuoticed, 
when her own name, pronounced by Mrs. 
Grimes, checked her steps a moment. 

“Ivll be a good match for the child,” Aunt 
Abigail was saying ; “an’ I’m sorry she don’t 
take to it no better. I wish you'd advise her, 
Mr. Oxford. She might pay some attention to 
what you'd say.” 

“T will, my dear madam—I will advise her as 
I think is for her good.” 

Kitty's sense of honor compelled her to re- 
treat, but the old staircase creaked fearfully, and 
her dread of being betrayed retarded her move- 
ments ; and so the rest of the conversation came 
to her ear. 

“So do, Mr. Oxford,” said Mrs. Grimes, in 
a gratified tone. ** If your influence could make 
something of Kitty, I should bless the day you 
came to Bingley, for mercy knows what a trial 
she’s been!” 

“Never you fear, Mrs. Grimes,” replied the 
minister. “I'll tame her—yes, yes, I'll tame 
Kitty.” 

This climax was too much for the little puss. 
She reached her own room in a rage. 

“* He will advise me, will he? He will tame 
me! See if 1 ever read another book of his! 
Vil never speak to him again—never !’’ And she 
broke down into a sob. ‘And he wants me to 
marry Charlie Brown—a great, ignorant booby ! 
I never willi—never—it they kill me. And for 
him to take sides with them—it’s too bad—it’s 
shameful!” And the sobs quite vanquished her 
this time. 

Ido not know whether any of Kitty’s air- 
castles were blown down in this tempest. You 
must watch closely, if you find out the secrets 
that lie wrapped up in the rosebuds, and after 
all, they may die and never speak. only know 
that she was very cool towards the minister after 
that, assuming an air of dignity that was charm- 
ingly comical; and the next Saturday evening, 
when Charlie Brown came, she absolutely had 
the sudacity to refuse to go down, 

Henry Oxtord could tind no opportunity to 
give her the advice he had promised, though he 
sought for it earnestly—for of course he meant 
to keep his word with Aunt Abigail. But for- 
tune favors the brave, and one moonlight night 
he caught Miss Kitty in the garden, and the 
frightened little thing could not escape. 

“Now, Kitty Forrester, what new freak is 
this? What is the matter, Kitty 1” 

“Nothing, sir.” And Kitty retreated to the 
further end of the rustic bench, and looked im- 
ploringly up into the old elm, as if she meditated 
a flight in that direction. 

“ Nothing ! Precisely what Lexpected. Kitty,” 
continued Mr. Oxford, laying aside bis jesting 
tone fora very grave one, “ Kitty, I promised 
your aunt I would give you some advice, and—” 

He did not finish the sentence, for Kitty turned 


burst forth impetuously : 

“IT don’t want any advice—I wont take any— 
and you needn't call me Kitty any more—my 
name is Katherine Forrester!” 

* Katherine Forrester,” said Mr. Oxford, per- 
fectly unmoved, “ your aant wishes you to 
marry Charlie Brown—” 

“LT wout marry Charlie Brown—never—and 
it is very cruel in you to say anything about it,” 
interrupted Kitty, with flashing eyes, but with « 
great tremble in her voice. “ I will never marry 
anybody!” 





“But, Katherine 


Po 


Forrester, Charlie 


Brown 


loves you 
“T don't care if he does.” 
“And you love him.” 


“No, 1 don’t—I hate him!” with «a burst of 


| tears 

“Tam truly rejoiced to hear it,” said the 
minister. 

Kitty stopped crying, too much amazed to 
go on. 

“ Because, Kitty,” said Henry Oxfood, «peak 
ing very low, “T love you, and 1 want you to 
love me, and be my wife!’ 

If the great elm had broken loose from its 
moorings and sailed away into the sky, Kuty 
could not have been more astonished But of 
course she was properly indanont—for hadu't 


quite crimson w.th anger, and | 





she just told him she would never warry any- 
body? And now to think of such assurance ! 
Of course she let him know, speciily 
wasn't going to be whiffled about ia that way, 
and change her mind in a minute—rot she. I 
suppose she told him so—only how does it hap- 
Mrs. 
gley parsonage # 


that she 


pen that Kitty Forrester writes her name “ 

Henry Oxford,” and lives at Bin 
eon 

HEALTHY CHILDREN. 


“What makes the children in England so 
healthy and ruddy ?”’ 

= ‘They are fed on good bread, bannocks and 
milk.” 

“ Do they not give them any pies, hot cakes 
and preserves ¢” said Lizzie 

“No, child, except on special occasions, and 
then quite sparingly.” 

*T would not like to live there. 

“Would you not lke to hy ave 
bright eyes, and blooming health “ 

eu, yes! but what have these 
cakes, pies and puddings ?” 

“ Much every way,” sail auntie. 

“Did you not feel a little feverish yeste rday 
afternoon ¢” 

“Yes, my head ached so bad, and my heart 
beat dreudfully, and [ was so hot’ 

“So Tthought. It was the pound-cake and 
brandy-peaches that did the miscliet.”” 

“But mother says I am so delicate, 
need something to help me. 

" Yes, child, you need much to help you, but 
not in the way of such delicacies, these only 
make the matter worse.” 

“ Bat L like them so much ! 

“This is because you have pampered your 
appetite. Only try for a week plan, siuple 
food, and you will like it better. Warm tiseuit, 
mince-pies, doughnuts and hot cottee, woud try 
the digestive organs of an anaconda Boys who 
run in the open air, and play at foot-tall and 
take it roughly, may stand suc hdict; bat girls 
wilt and waste away under it."’—- The Gem. 


red cheeks, 


to do with 
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SINGULAR POISONING CASE. 


A curious case of poisoning recently happened 
in the neighborhood of Paris. A tell iaborer 
went into a village pork-batcher’s shop aud pur- 
chased some liver paté. Ife ate a portion ot it, 
and, leaving the remainder in its original paper 
envelope, went to work. He had not been so 
engayed many minutes, When he was seized by 
violent pains in the stomach, and rolled on the 
ground in great agony. His comrades carricd 
him to a doctor, who immediately recog:ized 
symptoms of poison, and administered au anti 
dote, which had the desired effect. The report, 
however, reached the comiuissary of police, who 
proceeded iminediately to make investigation, 
‘Lhe house of the pork-butchor was first visiied. 
All his copper vessels were inspected, and found 
to be extremely clean, Copper had been the 
poison the man had taken, but 1t was proved that 
the paté had been cooked in an carihen vessel. 
New researches were made by the doctor and the 
commissary, when they bethouszht thei to ex- 
amine the paper in which the pate lad been 
wrapped. dt was found to be a leat torn out of 
an old account-book, where the writing tn tok 
had been dried with Dutch metal powder, 4 
preparation of copper. Some of this powder 
was found adhering thickly to a siguacure on the 
leat.—Leeds Mercury. 





THE CUTTLE-FISH. 


Plautus, describing the magniticence of a 
Greek feust, speaks admirably of a ‘heeatoml 
of Polypes.”” Pliny assures us that the gowr- 
mands of Rome ate every variety of cuttle-tish 
known in the Mediterranean ‘Dhey were 
cooked in a pie, the arms being cut off, and the 
body filled with spices; and the Romeus were 
so careful in their preparation, th. ur the cooks 
used pieces of barnboo to “draw ' the body, in- 
stead of knives of iron, which were supposed to 
communicate an ill flavor to the deitcious mor- 
sel. They were not up to silver kuives. How 
highly the cuttle was esteemed by the Greeks, is 
evident from a story told of I’ hivoxenus, & iutie- 
mian of those days, who, being at Syracuse and 
inclined for a delivious dinuer, caused a Lolype 
of three feet spread to be prepared tor the prin 
cipal dish. He ate it alone, ali bat the head, . 
was taken so sick in consequence of lis surf 
that a physician was culled. ‘Lhis worthy, se 
seens to have been akind of Sicilia Abeineihy, 
told him bluntly that his case wes desperate and 
he had but a few hours to live ; whereapou Puil- 
oxenus called for the head, which had teen left 
over from dinner, ate that, and resigned tunrelf 
to his fate, saying that he keft nothing on the 
earth which seemed to him wortuy of reyret.— 
“2A Plea for a Monster.” 





a _— 


THE SICILIAN ARMY UNIFORM. 


The Nazione gives us a tew garticntan rs re- 
spec ting the uniform of the Sifilian artny, ach 
is novel enough. With the exception of the ene 
gineers and artillery, who are atiired a> on Puede 
mont, the other troops offer a siepular specter le. 
‘hose of the line wear a red tunic and cap, and 
trousers of brown Holland. ‘Ihe Caceimiorn of 
the Alps have red tunics and Calabrius hac with 
black feathers. The Caccaion of Hine wear 
deep cofive-colored blouses, red cays, and [rourers 
of unbleached canvass. ‘The “ Sens ot Liverty 
have on white jackets and trousers and red da- 


lite caps trimmed with whive. ‘The cavalry ore 
in red tunics with blue facing me, md and green 
caps trimmed with silver lace ; their trousers are 
wide aud tucked up like the “Lurkish ones were 
formerly. All the battalions are suppied with 
good and fall bands.—Nrw York  eeranl of 


Commerce. 





—+wre + — 
A BASHFUL GOVERNOR. 


Captain Hamilton, half-brother of Oe present 





| Lord Eliot, gave extraoidinery proof ef tue force 
of mauvaise honte. He was spjyuinied porersor 
of some settlement—Newfourdiand, 1 think 


During the voyage, he often tathed of the em- 
barrassiments of sach @ situaion, and bow pain- 
fal it would be to bun to have a concourse uv 
people perpetually about him. and ty oo 
marked an object as he must be whevever be 
stirred out. All this Iny very beary on bee 
mind; however, he endeavored to shake off bis 
apprehensions daring the royage, but when he 
came near the shore, saw tne crowd of peo 


te 


le ready to receive him, awd heard their buzzes, 
.s 





a entirely Overcame hit, af id bee red mio 


cabin and shot himeeclf —Life of Edmand Mulone. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S BLUNDER. 


ROSS DIX. 


BY JOHN 


Rorert Excis and his brother James were 
about as striking examples of the dissimilarities 
which frequentiy exist in the same family as can 
well he imagined. Robert was a fine, frank- 
hearted fellow, with a ruddy countenance, open 
as the day. James was mean and miserly. 
Shrivelled, shrunken, squalid in aspect, he looked 
what he was. His pinching parsimony, it was 
said, had beoken his wife’s heart, and had driven 
his son, his only from the door. These 
latter matters, however, had occurred years before 
the date of our tory. 

Though James Ellis had amassed much prop- 
erty, he lived in the meanest and most wretched 
way, keeping house, or rather hovel, alone, and 
denying himself even the necessaries of life. 


child, 


Most unlike this was Robert’s method of living. | 


He had been in business, and had earned for 
himself a comfortable competency, and he en- 
joyed it in comfort. 
married, but he was not, therefore, without a 
family ; for he had taken to his home and heart 
a poor widowed sister. And this sister had a 
daughter who had become the apple of old Rob- 
evt’s eye. She had come to his care as a child, 
and each sa ‘ceeding year had ripened in the oid 
man’s love. 

“Ah, Luce,” he would say, after making her 
some present, “Lam just giving thee a staff to 
break my own head. ‘hou lookest so handsome 
now with thac bonnet, and those nbbons, that all 
the young sparks mast fall in love with thee. 
Aud what would thy poor old Uncle Rubert do 
without thee, giri ” 

But the worthy old man fell ill, became sick 
almost unto death. Illness was a thing Kobert 
had scarcely kuown in his lifetime, and this at- 
tack reminded him toreibly of what health too 
often makes men forget, namely, the necessity of 
arranging bis affairs su that things might go as be 
wished atter his death. His property lay chiefly 
in houses, and he wished to give his sister a hte 
tenure of uiat property, and to constitute his 
niece ultimete heir to ail. Without a will, this 
disposition of the property could not be made, as 
Robert's brother, wuo was heir-at-law, would 
otherwise be enurtled to all. 

To accomplish this imaking of the will, the 
village schools s talents were put in requi- 
sition, fur tie schoolmaster was a will-maker in 
general, at wast had often acted in that capacity, 
and fhought himseif very perfect in the calling. 
He had oue form tor all cases; and accordingly 
whem Kobert Ellis communicated ais wishes to 
him, the seloolmaster drew up a will agreeably 
to this furm. Acco,ding to his frienu’s wish, the 
schoolmaster hinaseit was named executor, a 
post which he heid in nine out of ten will cases 
with waich he iad to do, ‘ 

When the schoulmuster came to old Robert’s 
bedside with che wili to have it signed aud wit- 
nessed, Lucy sat ncar ber kind uncle. Her 
mother Was also ia the room engaged in knitting. 
Neither she nor Lucy Kuew of the commission 
which Robert Lad given to the schoolmaster, 
and when was comunuicated to them they were 
moved to tears, partly of gratitude aud partly of 
affectionate anxiety. 

“QO, dear uncle,” 


, 





cer's 





said Lucy, “you will be 
spared (o us yet.’ 

“A little while, perhaps, but not long; not 
long now. ‘The blow hagebeen given, and the 
first high wind wiil bring down the tree,” suid 
the old man, calmly. 

‘Lhe invalid signed the will, and under the di- 
rectiou of the schovlmaster Lucy aud her mother 
signed the names to it, along with bis own, as 
Withiesses. 

Afier the completion of this deed, Robert 
lived several weeks in tolerable health. But a 
sevoud attack ot the same nature as the first, ter- 
minaied his days. For the tirst time fur many 
years, James bilis entered his brother’s house en 
the o casivn of the ourial. He had becume more 
equalid und haggard than ever, and though evi- 
dently verying rapidly tu the grave, stili grasped 
at wealilt with a» keen a hand as ever. Some 
thuughe they ovscrved on his countenance gleams 
of wild eagerness breaking at times, as if uncon- 
scivusiy, turvugh the show of gravity he wore 
as he followed his brother to the tomb. Certain 
it is that his disappointment was obvious to every 
one present when the will of the deceased was 
read. ‘Lue counteuance of the miser fell when 
he veard the dvcd gone over. His limbs shouk, 
and ae gianced with his dark, canning eyes at 
the innocent iuberitors, us if they had robbed him 
of bis treasave. He had so much  self-restraint 
as not to brexk out into abuse, but he would par- 
take of nothing with the other friends of the 
family, and Jett the house with a drooping head, 
and with mucttcriugs on his lips. His character 
and peculbuiues were tgo well-known to his 
sister and lis niece for them to feel surprise at 
his behaviour. 

About a week after the funeral, the school- 
master in his capacity of executor waited on 
Lucy's motkgr, and informed her it would be 
necessary to prove the will in the proper court, 
and proposed that she and Lucy should go with 
him tow triend of his, an attorney, in order to get 
the matter completed. Of course the proposal 
was imiediaiery acceded to, 





On reac: ing the lawyer’s office the special will 


of Kubert Ets, drawn up and signed as already 
mentioued, Was shown to the legal practitioner. 
He had not 
discovered it to be totally useless and invalid, 
By law every devise in such a will, fo an atte sting 
witness, is void, and of no avail. Lucy and her 
motuec were placed in this position throug! the 
consummaie ignorance of the person who had 


undertaken to be their guide in the matter. 


Robert had never been | 





‘ooked at it a few minutes, when he | 


Wien the attorney with a grave face, bat kindly | 


intimated this sad error, the heart of the 
»w sank within her, as she looked at 
her daugtiter, and as the recollection of the heir- 
at-law's character came across her mind. And 
as fur the schoolmaster, who was really a kind, 
worthy man, his self-accusations were exceedingly 
Bat he tried to reassure himself and his 


tone 


puor wir 





bitter. 
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friends with the vhgs that the flaw would never 
be known, and that if it were known, James 
Ellis could not be so crael and unjust as to take 
away what it was undeniably his dead brother's 
wish to give to those who now had it. 

The attorney shook his head at the latter ob- 
servation of the schoolmaster, and said that 
secrecy, to say the least of it, was the better se- 
curity of thetwo. To the preservation of silence 
on the subject he at once pledged himself, and 
trusted that the flaw might not be heard of. 
The schoolmaster then departed with Lucy and 
her mother, all three, it must be confessed, mach 
depressed in spirits. 

Alas, evil news spreads fast. Whether James 
Ellis had himself observed the circumstance of 
the signatures at the reading of the will, or 
whether some other person had detected the 
error, and promulgated it, we are unab e to say. 
But the flaw did come to the notice of James 
Ellis. The attorney candidly told him that he 
believed all men would allow the intentions of the 
testator to be represented by the will, but those 
intentions most certainly had not been made good 
in such a way as to stand a contest in a court. 
Lucy and ber mother returned to their home, 
and the cheerful girl for a living took in fneedle- 
work. 

There let us leave them, cheerful and resigned, 
and turn to the miser. This day he has added 
another half at least to his wealth, and he is still 
in his wretched old hovel. Though the night is 
one of winter he has no fire, but he lies in bed 
with his clothes on, and all the rags im his pos- 
session heaped upon him to keep him warm. 
Yet this night all will not do, for he shivers in- 
cessantly. Ever and anon, however, the thought 
of his newly-acquired wealth sends something 
like a glow through him. Lying in bed saves 
candles—this was also a part of his creed. Has 
he no remorse fur turning a sister and her child 
tothe door? It is hard to say what are his 
thoughts, but latterly he has seemed excited, but 
apparently more with joy than any other feeling. 
But hark! there is a tap at his dvor. It is un- 
heeded, and is repeated again and again. At 
last the miser cries : 

“ Who is there ?” 

“ItisI—Iam seeking shelter—do you not 
know me ?” 

“ You can get no shelter here, whoever you 
are,”’ cried the miser. 

“Father, do you not know me? 
Charles Ellis, your son !”” 

There was silence fora time within, until the 
same words were repeated, when the miser 
growled : 

“Go away, I do not believe you!” 

“Father, Lam very cold, and I am in want of 
shelter. You surely know my voice; open the 
door and you will see that 1 am Charles.” 

“ Whoever you are, go away,” cried the in- 
mate, in still huskier tones, “ you can get nothing 
here.”’ 

After a few more words the colloquy ended, 
and all was again silent. 

On the fullowmg morning, a young man, gen- 
teelly dressed, and with his handsome face deeply 
browned by sun and air, called at the dwelling of 
the widow and her daughter. As svon as the 
latter saw the stranger, a glow of surprise rushed 
over her cheeks, and she sprang forward a step, 
but checked herself. The stranger, however, 
made the rest of the advance, and caught ber in 
his arms and kissed her. 

“ Cousin Charles!’ exclaimed Lucy. 

“ Ay, ay, Luce,” cried the young man, “you 
used to say you would know me a mile off when 
we were children, but I think you had some 
doubts just now.” 

Warm was the welcome which the young man 
received from his aunt and Lucy, for when a boy 
he had always been a great favorite with them. 
He told them his story—he tad been to the West 
Indies and had been prosperous. 

He himself was the first to enter on the dis- 
agreeable subject of his ta:her’s conduct, which 


It is I, 


had been detailed to him by the landiord of the, 


inn where he had slept. His visit to his father 
at night was also deseribed to them. He had 
gone, he said, to try if his father would permic 
him to be a son to him; but he found his heart 
to be as cold and as hard as ever. 

“ But fear not, Cousin Luce,” said he, “ thou 
shalt have all I have, though itis nut mach, after 
all, but you and your mother shall be comfortable. 
And who knows, when he sees me in the lightof 
day, the old man may relent ufier all.” 

He did not relent. Things were so ordered 
that it could noc be. When the old woman who 
had brought him a light every morning for more 
than ten years, entered his abode, the morning 
after the occurrence related, the miserable mi-er 
was dead—cold as ice—he had been literally 
frozen to death. 

His death turned the fortune of his kind old 
brother once more into the right channel. 
Charles married his cousin Lucy. We are hap- 
py to add, also, another tactof importance. The 
worthy schoolmaster suffered 80 mach in) mind 
from bis share of the misfortune, that he reso- 
lutely declined will-anaking in farure. Let all 
like him avoid meddiing with what they du net 
understand. It is not always that the mischiefs 
incident on such mistakes, are thus happily 
obviated. 





—_—_—-— 
AN INTERESTING DISCOVERY. 

One day recently, says the Pennsylvania Al- 
leghanian, while the laborers on the Ebensburg 
and Cresson Branch Rail-oad were excavativg 
on the farm of Mr David O’Harro, about six 
niles from: this place, and afier they tad rea hed 
a depth of some eight or ten feet from the sur- 
face, what appearcd at first to be a sgulariv- 
formed stone, but which eventually proved to be 
a petrified bone ef the leg of some animal now 
extineton this continent, Was dug up and broug tit 
tol ght. ‘Two other petrificaions of a similar 
nature were subsequently obtained from the same 
spot. ‘These hones, whieh are of monstrous size, 
were submitted to the esaminaion of some of 
our savans, whe give it a» ther opinion thar they 
Originally belorged to an elephant, or an animal 
of similar specres Aud the great depth at 
which they were found imbedded would seem to 
indicate that they are of anudiiuvian  onygin. 
The whole going tu show that this seetion of the 
CoURntT) Was at ove time inhabited by a genus of 
mammalia of which natucaiists have tailed to 
give us the credit. 





| thrown open, an apartment, just large enough to 





SHOWER-BATH PUNISHMENT. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer thus describes two 
incorrigible convicts at present contined in the 
pen.tentiary at that city, and the system of pun 
ishment which prevails in that institution : 

“The famous criminal bath was then exhib 
ited. Ina cell at the eastern end of the corri 
der, appropriated for females, stood something 
like a wooden chimney vertically against the 
wall. Closer inspection revealed a door in its 
front, with staple and padlock. This being 





contain a human body, was revealed, with one of 
the round perforated bath cisterns in the top 
The door and sides are hellow, and stutfed with 
woulen to prevent screams from being heard 
When any prisoner becomes ungovernable, he is | 
escorted to this cell. The physician, the nurse | 
and the superintendent stand by. The malefac- | 
tor is forced into the apariment, the door closed 
upon him and the staple secured with a heavy 
padlock. Then, in the darkness and stifling air, 
the unhappy criminal feels the rush of the de- 
scending water. It comes in a torrent upon his 
uncovered head, and seems to be heating upon 
his brain. In vain does he seck to avoid the 
draught. He cannot bend in the narrow  aper- 
ture. He cunnotturn. His breath grows short 
Every nerve is unstrang. His heart beats ayo- 
nizingly. He screams, but the walls are deaf, 
and there is noreply. He is suffocating, dying. 
And when sense is swimming and life flickering, 
the door is opened, the uuhappy man removed, 
aud the dying pulses taught to beat again. 
“Sometimes the criminals when removed are 
black in the face, the blood flooding the head. 
A manin Sing Sing Prisou lately expired under 
this punishment. ‘The shower bath at Moyamen- 
sing has been used three times in seven years 
Its effects are to shock the nervous system und 
weaken the entire body. One woman was lately 
yut to the bath test. She is known as Je any 
Pind, and is designated by one of the wardeus as 
the must abandoned woman in the world. She 
has been inthe prison more than a hundred times, 
chiefly for vagrancy, and is bevond all reforma- 
tion. She seems, at times, to be possessed with 
a demon. One day she leaped upon Mr. Suar- 
gent, the warden of the female department, and 
ture his mouth in a most savage manner. The 
assault was entirely unprovoked. She is said to 
be very deceptive. She was placed in the shower 
bath for an exhibiiion of heinous Wickes Ness, 
and at the end of ten mivates’ punishment, asked 
if she would behave. She said, oF an outh, 
o be 








that she would not, and di 
age ain. 

“The bath was again applied, but she was still 
incorrigible. When brought forth again she was 
almost lifeless, aud but for the application of 
prompt restoratives would have been no longer 
a trouble to the authornties. We were shown 
some specimens of her handicraft, in a mass ot 
broken siouls, crockery, etc. She i is doubtiess a 
dangerous character. ‘Two other women of ex- 
ceeding bud repmie were exhibited. One of them, 
known as Mag Warner, is the victim ot intuxi- 
cation. During the great visitation of the cholera 
she was like a ministering spirit to the miserable 
convicts Who were diseased. She watched fear 
Jessly and continuously by the couches of the 
dying, and when worn out with labor would wrap 
« blanket about her and sleep for long hours by 
the corpses of the dead. Sue exhibits traces of 
former beauty, and has not a wicked expression ; 
her curse bas been rum. When our conductor, 
in a gentle tone, mentioned sume of her short- 
comings, she burst into tears. ‘I've never been 
a good woman, sir, siace my husband died 
‘Thank God, L never stole anything.’ ’ 








QUEEN M *S TIME. 


Martial law was prociatmed through © Jornwall 
and Devonshiie, and the gibber did its 
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A GRAMMATICAL DUELLI®T. 


Two English gentlemen once stepped into a 
coffee house in Paris, where they observed a tall, 
odd-looking man, whe a ypeared not to be a na 
tive, sitting at one of the tables, and looking 
around him with the most stone-like gravity of 
countenance upon every object. Seon after. the 
Englishmen entered, one of them told the other 
that a cvlebrated dwarf had arrived at Paris. At 
this the grave looking personage above mentioned 
opened bis mouth and spoke 

ee ee he, “ thou arrivest, he arrives, 
WOMBrive, you arrive, they arrive" 

The Englistiman whose remark seemed to have 
stgwested this mysterious speech, stepped up to 
the stranger, and asked 

* Did you speak to me, sir 0” 


“speak,” replied the stranger, “thou speak- 


est, he speaks, we speak, you speak, they 
spe ik fe 
“ How is this?” said the Englishman. “ Do 


you mean to insultme ¢ 

Tee stranger replied ; 

“Tinsult, thou iusultest, he insults, we insult, 
you insult. they insult” 

‘This is too mach,” said the Englishman ; 

“Twill have satisfaction. If you have any 
spirit with: your rudeness, come along with m 

‘To this ‘defiance the imperturbable stranger 
replied : 

*1 come, thou comest, he comes, we come, 
you come, they come.” 

And thereupon he arose, with great coolness, 
and followed his challenger. 

In those days when every gentleman wore his 
sword like a man, open and tree, and not like 
cowardly, ekulking fellows of this age, who have 
dssussiu- knives and Lidden revoivers within their 
shirt bosoms and vest pockets, ducl+ were speedily 
despacched. “Taey weat to a neighboring ali 
and the Englstman, unsheathing his weape 
said to his antagonist : 
vow, sit, You tust fight me.” 

be fight,” rep the other, “ we fight, "—here 
he made a thrust—* you tight, they fight,”—and 
bere he disarmed his’ adversary. 

* Weill,” saia the Englishman, “ you have the 
best oft it, and I hope ) you are satisfied.” 

, “Lam sutistied, ’ saifl the original, sheathing 
his sword, “thou art satistied, he is satistied, we 
are satistied you are satisticd they are atistied. i 

“Dam glad ¢ very one is satistied,” said tt 
Englishman ; © but pray leave off Gris quizzing, 
and tell me what is your object, if you huve any, 
in doing so.’ 

‘The grave gentleman now, for the first time, 
became intellizibie. 

am a Dutchman ” said he “and am learn- 
ing your language. I find it very ditlicult to re- 
member the peculiarities of the’ verbs, and my 
tutor has advised me, in order so fix them in my 
mind, to conjugate every wlish verb that 1 
hear spoken. This T have made it a rule to uo; 
I don't like to have my plans broken in upon 
while they are in operation, or 1 would have told 
you this before.” 

The Englisiman laughed heartiiy at this ex- 
planation, aud invited the conjugating Dutch- 
Man to dine with them 

“1 will dine,’ said “he, “thou wilt dine, he 
will dine, you will dine, they will dine, we will 
all dine together.” 

This they did. and it was difficult to determine 
whether the Dutchman ate or conjugated with 
Most perseverance —New Orleans Deita. 


A UNITED FAMILY. 


William the Pious had fifteen children, eight 
daughters and seven sons, who, as the property 
lett among them was small, drew lots to deter- 
mine which one of them should marry, and con- 
tinue the stout race of the Guelphis. ‘The lot 
ivii Ou Duke George, the sixth brother The 
others ined single, or contracted lent-hand d 




























freely, although in the latter couaty care was 
taken to distinguish the really guidty. In Corn- 
wall, if we may believe the ‘legends of che next 
generation, Sir Authony Kin ston, who went as 
provost marshal, Was LULSO scrupuous, A story 
was tuid of a milier who had been out with 
Arundel, and expecting inquiry, had persuaded 
a servant to take his place and name. 

“Are you the miller!” said Kingston, riding 
one day to his duur. 

“If you please, yes,” 
answer. 

“Up with him,” said the provost marshal. 
“ Hews o busy knave; hang him up.” 

lu vain tuen the poor man called out that he 
was no tiller, but an innucent servant. 

a ‘Thou art a false knave, then,” said Sir An- 
tho “to be in two tales, therefure Lang him. ” 
And he was hang d incunuuently. 

‘The mayor of thad been among the 
first to uve; bis name Was joined ty Arundel’s 
in the rebel’s artic les; but bis trends had imter- 
ceded fur him, and. be had hoped for pardon. 
Kingston visited Bodin in tis progsess, and 
sent the mayor notice that he would dine with 
him. He tad a man tu hang, tov, be said, and 
a stuut pullows must be ready. ‘1 he dinuer was 
duly eaten, and the gallows prepared. 

“Think you,” suid Kingston, as they stood 
looking at it; “think you it is strong envugh ¢ vd 

* Yes, sir,’ * quot the mayor, © it ts.’ 

“Weil, then,” said Sir Anchony, “pet you up, 
for it 1s for you.” 

The mayor greatly abashed, exclaimed and 
protested. 

“sir,” said Kingston, “ there is no remedy ; 
ye have been a busy rebel, and this is appoiuted 
for your reword.” And 0, without respite or 
slay, tue mayor Was hanyed.—J A. Froude. 


was the unsuspecting 














——— 
HEROISM POSSIBLE TO ALL. 

All humon souls have wrapped up in them 
wondertul energies; but thse energies are all 
neded, and cau all be nobly exer. ined in any 
sphere of o, eration where God's all wise provi 
denee places thetic poussessurs. No truly intel 
gent man despises lis own sphere or the sphere 
of any tellow-man. the immortal facuines of 
human nature find scope eve ywhere, and reward 
and honor everywhere, When the proud plan of 
God 18 approhended and is entered ini with 
cordial faitu, ln the army of Cromwet every 
liouside felt himseit to be perform ong an indis- 
pensavie part, and never felt’ depressed by the 
cunceit that he was wobudy. Much more “ought 
this to be the cause in the yreat army of che world 
and the church; for imeriuked with one another 
us we ure, » of us iu ordinary life has & 
sphere fuil of intinite interests tu be promoted 
by endeavors which have tar more indepemtene d 
than the op ravon of any literal army. ‘lhere 
is not one «f us that may notin the world-war 
f re torn a character aud perform exploits which 
in the puliic opinion of beaven, will be deemed 
herviv, and even podike —New York World. 
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| 4 gredieut-, and let them steep iu it for two hours 





A CLERICAL EXPERIENCE. 
One of our contributors relates the following | 
incident at & Marilage service was once 
called Upon to marry « couple, who, to use the 
phrase ot a New York editur, were ‘as black as 
the ace of spodes un a muny miduight in a dark 
cellar’ Atter L got to the huase, the bridegroom 
Went Out 10 get a Witness for the ceremony. 
When te returned he brought two—a man | 
large dug. At their entrance Lo was standing 
leaning aypAinst a mantel-piece, and (Wo Cats wee 
upon the floor near me. At the sight of the 
doy ove of the cats ran under a ed that was in 
tue root, and the other ran up my back, between | 
myeoatand my vest, where | let ter remain until 
the dug was put out, when DL removed her.” Ot | 
couree the want of harmony between eas and 
dogs did not, on this festive vecasion suyyest any | 
thoughts respecting what possibly migtit be the 
experience of the warrkd Couple.— J ranseryt. 











marriages afer the princely fashion of those 
days. It is a queer picture, that of she old prince 
dying in his litte wood-tuilt capital, and his 
seven sons tossing up Which should inherit and 
transmit the crown of Brentford. Duke George, 
the lucky prizeman, made the tour of Europe, 
during which he visited the court of Queen Eliz- 
abeth; and in the year 1617 came back and 
settled at Zell, wih a wife oat of Darmstadr. 
His remaining brothers all kept their house at 
Zell, for ecouomy’s sake. Aud presently, in due 
course, they all died, all the honest dukes ; 
Ernest, and Christian, and Augustus, and May. 
lus, and George, and John, and they are buried 
in the brick church of Brentford youser by the 
sandy bauksof the Aller —* The Four Georges,” 
in Cornhill Magazine. 


susetvife cm) . . 
Jouscurtes Department. 
{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

Dried Herbs. 

All h rbs which are to he dried should be sashed, sep- 
arated and curefully picked over, theu spread on course 
paper, aud kept iu @ row un il perfectly dry. Those 
woich are jot nded for cooking sboull be etriuped from 
tae stems and rubbed ¥ ry five; then put them iu butties, 
and cork tightiy. Vut tuose shich are intended fur me 


diciual pur,yoses into paper bugs, aud Keep tuem in a dry 
piace. 











Cherry Marmalade. 

Remove tue stones and stalks from the cherries, and 
rub the cherrie<« through a sieve; add to this result a lit- 
tie currant juie, say half « piut to every three pound. of 
cherry ; put the whove over the fire, efi. ring tuto it three 
quarters of # pound of five white ugar to every pound of 
the fruit, and bil it uotin it becomes = thick jelly; pour 
it ito jare or moulds. 





Hoarseness. 

Take oue drachm of freehly-scraped horserati-h root, 
to Le infused with four ounces of water in aco @ veasel 
jor two hours, aod made inte @ syrup with double its 
quantity of vinegar. Lt iseu improved mt-iy for hoaree- 
Nnes-; & teaspoonful has offen proved effectual, A few 
teaspoonsful, it it said have never been known to fail in 
Temoving Luarseuess. 

Bitters. 

Take half an ounce of the yolk of fre h eggs, carefully 
Separated from the white, half an oun e of veutian root, 
one anda balf diachm of Seville oranve perl. acd one 
pint of Loi ing water, Pour the water Lot upon the above 
, then 
Stralu, end bottle for use 


Italian Lemonade. 

Pare and press teo dozen | mons, pour the juice on the 
peels, aud bet it rewain Ow tem all wight, tn the morn 
ing add two pounds of jouf sugar, a quart of good -berry, 
sud three quart. of boiliog warer 





Mix well, edd @ qaart 
of boiling wk, sud straiu it through @ jelly -beg till crear. 


| To detect Copper in Pickles or Green Tea. 


Put a few leaves of toe tem or some of the pick &. cut 
small, into a phiat with teo or three drachimes of liquid 
sumoutis, diluted sith one half the quantity of water 
Shake the phial, when. if the wo-t minute portion of 
copper be prevent, the lijui! sili assume @ fine blue color. 


Bites and Stings. 

Apply inerantiy with a soft rag, most feely, epirits of 
hart-horn. The vesom of -ti es being an echt, the sikell 
bo lifes them. Fresh wood asies, mul-tewed with water, 
and made into a poultice, Irequeutly renewed, ie an ex- 
cellent substitute, or soda or saleratus, oll being alkalies 


To seal Preserves. 
Beat the ehite of an egg. take good white paper, tiene 


| fe best, cut it the rize you require, and dip it in the a. 


wetting both sides Cover your jars or tumblers, care 
fully pres-ing down the wiges of the payer When dr;, 
it wil, be as tigut aes drumueed 
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orgmal engtivings, and forming the che he in 
price ever offered te the pubic 
works was written expressly for this establishment 
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THE CHINE: LE JUGGLER : : wr, bh Gaaspeas Prot 
toe Celeetal Bu fd ine ven of 
rom wee hte tere-ting, TUruiehes many diluetia 
thems of ¢ hive © ite sud babit-, while the plot ne! the 
story t brime ing eith bevel aod etart! ne thet 
Written expressly for asby SYLVANES ¢ on h. 3 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tet Girsevs or Fonesr 
Hit This is @ tale of the Oluen time. gurtag the rego 
of Oharies IL. e hee portions of Ragin: d, exper tells to 
the county of Kent. were the the wandering 
©), whose life habits and custome are a theme of 
Kk inekient aud advewture It t fresh with 
all the vigor af ifelhe delineation 
Written for us by Da J HW ROBINSON 
THE RED REVENGER «tur l 
Pionipa This tale of the Gulf * i oe 
that perttays Many iragie and rm pleases of bfe 
ata pertod when a deadiy contiie( was matntaiued be 
tween the Spaniards of (ube aod the sas ch piretes 
who infested the seas lo its Vicluil) rome (hive conte 
ries ago Wricten for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE MOUNTAINEER; or. Tur Yup Corrraus A 
Moravian Tote ‘Thts tsa high! tnteresting story of by 
gone titnes, depleting scenes of Chriiung interest pecu- 
ahalef histery which M describes bt 
, the vividores 
of which bas given him such vart rpopedantty The 
tale has been trausiated into Prench, and alo re pub 
lished to Loudon By SYLVANLS CODD Jn 
THE AREANSAS RANGER: or, Disute tee Back 
WoupsmaN A Vivid story of Bast and Wet, anrivaikd 
in plot aod character. The present is the crrenia edi 
tion of this remarke ble tele, being, @ith one exception, 
the best selling book we lave ever tesued from thts em 
tabii-hment, and the one which the author considers 
Bb 


ene dudlar 
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hie best LIBLTENANT MUKKAY 
HILDEBRAND or, Tus Bruceanxten any THE Cann 
dat Tubs Sicil of Sea aud Store ix 





striking tuterest, and the plot te happily e 
| ekifully carried out. The present ts the Asin edition « 
this famous taie, the plot of Wlieh War uever ex ceded 
even by Domas’s most famous Harrtive— the reader 
can ardiy lay it by wotil he hor fnikned every live 
Written expressly forusby ALSTING BL ADIOK 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. bowss tee Wartock A 
Kevolutionary Kou.ance of Sea aud Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobtb has woven some of 
the mort startling «vente of the American Kevoiution 
into this thrildug story, the popularity of which is at- 
tested by ite pa-sing Chirougls sere editions 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANLS COBB, Jn 


THE SCOUT; or. Suaarsnoctens of tue Kavoretion 

| ‘Tias story of our Kevolutiouary struggie bs ene of mur h 
| fitereet, and narrates with vivid aud deoke eflect seme 
of the scenes of t eventtul period. Major Poore is 
ever) inch « suldier, A this nth » military ro- 
manee, One would think writt the tap of the drum 
Written tor us by......... BEN) PRALEY roohk 


THE KING OF THE SEA. A Tate or tua Feamires 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| anD Pies. This is one of Ned Buntiine * mort populor 
| 
| 
| 
| 

















sulnances, as is evinced by the large mun. ber of editions 
we have priuted of it, and the demand continues un- 


abated. No one should attempt to write «a sea tale who 





has pot graduated up the quarterdeck. Ned Buntiine 
wrote this while an officer in the United States Navy. 
Written expressiy for us by . NED BUNILINE. 


| THE REBEL SPY: or, Tuk Kino’s Vouuntee 
story Of the siege of Boston in the Gines of the 

| tion, wives inany details of incident and 

i highly graphic charccter, and is told ine 

| teresting way. Ita one of Dr. hobineon 

| 

| 

| 
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best tales, aud ix worthy of Cooper, 
hax vo lving superior a ap av 
Written expressly tor us by. Da. J. H. ROBINSON 
THE CHILD OF THE BAY: or, THs Sation's Pro- 
True. ‘This tale of lite on the ocean, and plowes of Rug- 
lish and East Indian incident, is (he mort ceprivating 
fea story we have ever issued. It line the true tavor of 
the ocean = ‘Tuis book has snes been re-pubileted by 
Lioyd, London. By. YLVANLS COBB, ok 
THE BLACK AVENGER. Tht is a story of the 
Buccaneers of the Spanish Main, aud ower rh oof its 
erect popularity—tiis being the anth edivion—to the 
wild period of whieh it treats, when the Buccaneers 
Were the masters of the Caribbean cea 
Written a for us by..... NED BUNTLINE. 


THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tux Brice or Maprip. 
Tue scene of = story is laid fu the gay cupitel of Spain, 
aud delineates to the lite scenes of love aud adventure 
ot a thrijling nature. Are tale of love and intrigue, it 
has few equals. Lieutenant Murray ie the neort ruc- 
cessful detiueator of the affections who har written in 
the present ceutury  hditiour of this story bave been 
fasueu both in — and French 

Written for us by....... LIBULENANT MURRAY. 

BEL ISABEL: or, THe ConsrikaTons oF CUBA. 

A Story of the Greeo Land and the Blue Sea. Rich io 

adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary eturm - 

ter. Mr. Barrington war for a copriierabie periou ta 

the government rervice of yy avd he cay laid the 
plot of thix beautitul tale iu the Gea of the Cart! beau 
Written for us by. F.C ‘LIN TON BAKKINGIUON 

THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Seeners oF tre Coast. 
This is acknowiedged to be Cobb's greatest and Lest 
voveletie, fuii to tue brim of starting and viwid lite, 
and containing @ most iutensely interesting pot. It 
bas been cou pared to Mary att’s Leet sea povel, aud has 
Tesched seren editions, Jt isa captivating tale trom 
beginning toend. By.... SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE DANCING STAR: or. Jue Smvucotew oF THe 
Cursareakk. ibis ts a story Of Lae Comet and the Bea, 
written in our author's happicet vein, — es eehar 
acter with t tact and fife. It is tp 
fen tale Chet Profeseor Lugroliem pec nnees, enue bee 
exceeded in the uumber of ite editions bis famous 
© Dancing Featner.” whieh it also doce in iuteiert 

Written expressly for us by..... J. H. INGKAHAM, 

THE VENETIAN FUCCANEER: or, Tuk Paorurt 
OF Tht BotMek Watp lie scenes of this story are 
laid noaiuly in Ves ice and in the mountain iurest ou the 
boundary of Roueuoua, sud depict incidents of thrilling 
verve aud thterest It tn just the kind of romance io 
whieh Mr. Cobb excels, and tas bee mouDcEd FUR 
perior to Cooper's fan Ous stor) of toe biave, Use scenes 
Of which are iid in the sene region 

Witten eapre sly torus by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE FOUNDLING: or, Heese of 81. Antone. 

Tule Komaice of tie Coutinent depletes « enes of @ thrill- 
ing character in the cits of Parw and Vinke during 
the uitddle of the lastcentury. It will be fete DLered 
that Major Hunter was reut mbroma by the War Depart- 
ent of the United States a few jeare rince on » tour of 
observation amoug huroyean foruficativur, and it eae 
duriug this foreign service that a im tool tule story 
were of taiued lu France ane itas 
Written expressly for us by. Mason Fc. HUNTER. 
THE ¢ GIPSEY ERIGAND: or. Tur Cunv oF tee 
A tale portra;ing the life of the wandering 
cae in is heart of Sunny Spam. It te the moet 
faminating story of sipsey life ever pullicied in this 
country, aud though truthful to iife, * pet meuet + tert- 
ling in wauy of ite a chapters, It mw a wid 
aud giowiig paporamic py 
Written eaptesely for us >. Da. J. HW. ROBINSON. 

THE ARMORER 0. : or, Tir Onacke any ots 
Per st Tuik rowance of ancient ‘ym ie one of th 
most popular of Cobb *“ and paints a very pio 
jug picture of iife jo that iusurious city. It bee teem 
drauatiod and played in wearly every themtre in thie 
country sud hes passed through tiree editious in Loo- 
dou The present is the fourier th evition ehhh we 
bave publisied’ By SYLVANLS (OLB, Ja 

| THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tur Henra- 
Tuas ADL Muberatons. A tale of life on the Texan How- 
dev, ip ite earl, times. The wild Lister of the Lane 
rar Biate presett> vivid scenes enough to ruppl the 
story-erier sith historical tuecides ruficbh ut to give 
all the duterest of romance, aa thie frowtier ster) will 
wtiert.  wiitten for us by Da J. W. KOI NSON 

THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tay hovan's Care 
tive. This ik a true nem eto Titten by « true seme 
man. It ie a captivating « aadiad tor) me in per's 
faunous Red Rover. Captain Clee ver te ruil a -bip eae 
ter ju our mer hent rervee, mud tum tale bee the toe 
salt-water Maver, though written with «acerding grace 
aud ab-orbing tuterest 

Written for us by Capt. HENKY Po CHEEVER. 
| Paul LAROON.: or, Tur S ounge oF THs Antisee. 
Thie story & one wlich has ben re puliiethed by ue 
ontil we now present the Ai/teem(s edition, and ie raid to 
be Mr. Cobb a bet i apother of nee brhimet ro 
manes on which Mr. Cobt'+ rn putation nrts a+ ope of 
the most attractive popular writers of tbe thaws, It le 
Cro@ded with pilot and mi) eter) 
Written expressly for us by EYLVANUS CORB, Je 

THE BLACK KNIGHT: or. Tus Warninine Howe 
MiAN. This is a characteristic ron ance of the dx) - of 

| chivalry, written ja our euther's arvsi thing of) 

—_ hovers of true chivalrte spirit etl) Geinght be thw 
wor. which is repiete bh the imepiretion: of Pavighet 
boud. aud i the bet ster) Dr Keldurom ever write 

| Written expressly for usby Das th KUBISPON 
CAPTAI BELT: or, Tx momeneee op tae tur 

ithe Shore Thiet + oo 
A vemeutic Bory of thy Ben & thy wht b our euthor 
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| THE STILIAN BRIDE: of, TH #ranine tare 

oa Legend of Cid Spatu 

time of Pitttp 11 
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THE FLAG OF OU 





Port's Corner. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
A REFRAIN. 





BY EDW $8 LIscoMs. 


That sound—that sound—it comes afar 
From chambers of the past ; 
No other song shall ever mar, 
Or to that strain a sweetness cast. 
Its single thrill of melody 
All down life's pathway shall bestow 
Haunts of the music said to be, 
Where chastened hearts no sorrows know. 
Its tender echoes strangely tell 
Of sinful thoughts all swept away ; + 
Of fresher tears, which gently fell, 
When with that sound came fresher day. 


How may | speak enough the love 
Of Him who touched my wayward heart 
By tones akin to those above, 
A heavenward yearning to impart? 
How can enough my spirit soar, 
To seek a glimpse of joys beyond, 
Until from earth's bleak tempest-shore 
A Saviour’s hand shall break the bond? 





AFFECTION. 
Talk not of wasted affection—affection never was wasted ; 
If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters. returning 
Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them fall of 


re ment; 
That which the fountain sheds forth returns again to the 
fountain. 
Patience—accomplish thy labor—accomplish thy work of 
fection! 


jon. 
Sorrow and silence are strong, and patient endurance is 
godlike. Loneretiow. 


MORNING. 
Haggard and chill as a lost ghost. the morn, 
With hair unbraided and cerandalled feet, 
Her colorless robe like a poor wandering smoke, 
Moved gs up the heavens, and in het arms 
A shadowy burden heavily bore; soon fading 
Ta a dark rain, through which the sun arose 
Scarce visible, and in his orb confused.—Horne. 





POPULAR OPINION. 


The people, 
Against their nature, are all bent for him ; 
And, like a field of standing corn thats moved 
With a stiff gale, their heads bow all one way. 
BEAUMONT AND FLetcHeR. 





ACTION. 
Great acts best write themselves in their own stories ; 
They die too basely who outlive their glories.—Forp. 





Domestic Story Department, 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MARY. 





BY ALICE C. BENTON. 

“Loop up this sleeve a little higher, Mary. 
Why do you lag so, child?) The company will 
-be here before I am half dressed. Why, you are 
crying, as Ilive! One would think you were 
half-envious of me. Never mind—some day you 
may be married, too. But, alas, poor girl, you 

will never have a Richard Angell !” 

“God forbid that I should !” said the young 
girl, hastily, wiping away the drops that had 
gathered in her eyes. 

“Nay, now you are too bad, Mary. Itis a 
poor joke, if you mean it as such, and a wicked 
thing, if you do it to annoy and vex me.” 

“T do it for neither, Alice. I would not jest 
about it for the world ; and God knows, my poor 
girl, you have vexation and disappointment 
in store, enough to make you old before your 
time. I will not add to the load, believe me.” 

“Ah, you have some fooiish story in your 
head about Richard’s taking a social glass at a 
wedding. He has explained all about it to me, 
and I am perfectly satisfied.” 

A tap at the door, and a rich, musical voice 
calling, “Alice, dear, are you almost ready ?” 
stayed the answer that was rising to the sister’s 
lips, and Alice ran to open thedoor. The figure 
that stood there, leaning against the doorpost, 
was one that might have captivated the imagina- 
tion of a stronger minded woman than Alice 
Phillips. He was somewhat taller than the mid- 
dle height, was of fair complexion, had bright, 
laughing blue eyes, and auburn hair which curled 
in tight, crisp rings close to a head which would 
have been beautiful as that of Antinous, had not 
the sensual characteristics predominated some- 
what over the intellectual. To-night he is per- 
fectly radiant with his new happiness and the de- 
light of seeing Alice so very beautiful. 

Richard’s tendencies were all selfish. It was 
not so much that he cared to see beautiful wo- 
men—but then, Alice was about to belong to him, 
and he loved to think of showing her in public. 
Tam not sure that he would not have had asim- 
ilar feeling in regard to a fine animal, were it his 
property. He had once offered his hand to 
Mary Phillips. She had heard of his love for 
wine, and, although she was certainly dazzled not 
alittle by his exterior, and the worldly advan- 
tages of fortune and position which he possessed, 
yet her refusal was peremptory and decided. It 
was, therefore, with great pain that she saw him 
daily gaining ground with Alice, to whom he had 
lightly transferred his affections. 

In vain she had represented to her father and 
. mother that he was not a person with whom one 
so light and volatile as Alice should be trusted— 
that he was one with whom her happiness must 
surely be wrecked. They laughed at her fears, 
declared she was an envious old maid, and in- 
sisted that she should not spoil her sister’s good 
luck by her croakings. 

Misapprehended on every side, Mary had noth- 
ing but to fall back upon silence ; yet, at the last 
moment, she did suffer another word to tell her 
strong disapprobation of Richard’s habits, al- 
though she knew it was too late to alter her desti- 
ny. The foolish story to which Alice referred, 
was this; 

Richard Angell, hitherto a sober youth, unad- 
dicted to any of theexcesses of the age, had been 
coaxed by a young bride to take wine at her wed- 
ding. It was contrary to his habits and his princi- 
ples. The very selfishness that was inherent in 
his nature pointed away “from this sin; but the 
fair bride prevailed. The wine was swallowed— 
and thenceforth Richard Angell never saw the 
red wine sparkling in the cup that he did not 
quaff it to the bottom. 

When his father and mother went down to the 
















grave, the hardest part of death to them was the 
thought that Richard was fast becoming a thing 
for scorn to point at; but still they had some faint 
hope that a good wife might come to the rescue, 
and save him from utter ruin. Had he married 
Mary Phillips, she might have done so; but for 
Alice—God pity her, though she wilfully shut 
her eyes to the coming destruction. 

In vain Alice had entreated Mary to accompa- 
ny them to town, where Richard had “a a 
fine house, and had launched into great ouffys 
for its furnishing and decorations. She firmly 
resisted, notwithstanding the childish complaint 
of Alice that “ Mary could not bear to see any- 
body happy.” Richard asked her; but she 
could see that he was not ungratified at her re- 
fusal. Perhaps he dreaded her lynx-eyed sagac- 
ity at discovering his little foibles. 

A round of visiting brought them into con- 
tact with gay and fashionable people, with whom 
the glass was, as a matter of course, indispen- 
sable. As a matter of course, too, Richard 
prided himself upon fine wines, and seldom 
bought any but those that were expensive. 
Alice acquired a love for these costly luxuries, 
and headache and lassitade were her mornings’ 
experiences. Soon it began to work on her 
beauty. Her delicate complexion grew coarse, 
and harsh lines settled in her once smooth fore- 
head ; while—it shocks us to speak it—but her 
nose actually blushed in imjtation of the ruby 
tint which each day she allowed to pass her lips. 
Richard saw it all, but he held his peace, con- 
scious that his own example and urging had 
brought on this change in his idol. 

One year had passed away, in which Richard’s 
outward affairs had but little changed. It takes 
some time to undermine a noble property so that 
the ravages become visible. It is not so with the 
person. That shows the slightest outrage which 
strong drink makes. To one of his sanguine 
complexion and temperament, it discovers itself 
quickly in the added color that spreads itself over 
and beyond the cheeks and extends to the throat 
and temples, and even to the roots of that hair 
so nearly bordering upon red as to be scarcely 
distinguishable from the red face. About this 
time Alice was ill, and sent for her mother to be 
with her. Mr. Phillips had been far from well 
and did not like to have her leavehim. He sug- 
gested that Mary could better be spared from 
home; and Mary, fearing to worry and annoy 
her parents, decided upon going. 

She arrived half an hour after Alice had given 
birth to ason. Richard was in high spirits, dis- 
tributing wine in abundance to every person who 
had any place in his household, so that the ser- 
vants were in the most amiable moods imaginable. 
Mary hastened to Alice, sick at heart of the 
sight and smell of liquors which stood in 
bottle array all over the house. Alice welcomed 
her, and she took her place as assistant nurse ; 
for unhappily the principal was already over- 
come with the generous hospitality of the exult- 
ant father. When she went to,téa, Richard’s 
manner towards her was marked by an almost 
foolish familiarity, which she could not at once 


repel. 

“ You ought to have been that boy’s mother, 
Mary,” he said, as she poured his tea. “ Alice 
is a good girl, but then, you know ‘ First love ’— 
what is it, Mary? O, I know—‘ First love will 
with the heart remain’ when it spells—spells— 
never mind,” he continued, winking most offen- 
sively at her, “the worst has been your own. 
You might have been sitting opposite me as my 
wife instead of my sister—” 

“Mr. Angell, you insult me. If you do not 
instantly cease, I will leave the table.” 

“No, indeed, Mary, you shall do no such 
thing,” he answered, suddenly becoming sober 
at her visible anger. ‘I did not mean anything ; 
but I am so elated with the coming of my boy, 
and so happy at Alice’s being so much better 
than I apprehended, that you must excuse my 
levity.” 

“Tam quite ready to do so, Richard,” she re- 
joined, more gently, “but let me beg you not to 
resort to anything that will induce artificial 
spirits, since you seem already to be sufficiently 
elevated.” 

“ Bless your soul, Mary, I am _ the most tem- 
perate man living! I have often laughed at 
your refusal of me for indulging in a glass of 
wine. Now, I assure you, I do not care for it in 
the least.” 

Mary was displeased at this statement, know- 
ing it to be false, and escaped as soon as possi- 
ble to her sister’s chamber, where she found the 
old nurse asleep in the great chair, with the baby 
just dropping from her arms. She caught the 
child, but turned away her head as the strong 
odor of spirits came from the little one. 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed, “has this 
woman been drugging this child?” 

“Pooh, Mary!” said Alice, who had seen 
nothing of the state of either child or nurse, 
“baby was in pain, and nurse gave it some cor- 
dial. Don’t be a fool!” 

« But look at the woman herself, Alice.” 

“ O well, I dare say she was up with some sick 
person last night, and this warm room has made 
her sleepy.” 

Mary made no answer, but she inwardly re- 
solved to watch and if possible, to prevent the 
little creature from being drugged again. Her 
close scrutiny offended the nurse, and she said to 
Alice : 

“J shall feel obleeged to go away, ma’am, if 
Miss Phillips chooses to stay here. Her and me 
is so different in taking care of childurn.” 

Alice was terrified, and begged the two, sep- 
arately, to give way to each other’s fancies about 
the child. But the nurse declared she would not 
stay to be watched, and accordingly took her 
leave. Mary walked miles to find another nurse, 
and succeeded in obtaining a mild, gentle-looking 
woman, whose judici of the 
child recommended her even to Richard himself. 

The next three years made it quite visible that 
things were going behindhand with the Angelis. 
Alice had now four children, two of whom were 
twins. She took no care of her household, and 
Mary, when she visited her, which she did for the 
children’s sake, was grieved to see her falling 
into a low-spirited, miserable way that required 
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Richard was reduced to the condition of an actual 
drunkard. He was cross, morose and ill-tem- 
pered in the morning; foolish and maudlin at 


Mary persuaded Alice to go home and visit their 
old father and mother, who now felt keenly their 
own share in this unhappy marriage. Alice 
complied, to change the scene, as she said, but 
really to get rid of her husband. The love that 


had seemed so warm, had paled into mere indif- | 


ference. Her feelings were not strong enough for 
hate. 

When she returned to his house, Mary begged 
to keep little Richard. He was now old enough 
to know what his father’s habits were, and Mary 


dreaded the contagion. li ladly consented ; | 
8 Alice gladly ’ | when the unavoidable must of fate stood sternly 


for her troop of lazy, ill managed servants were 
not fit to take care of children. Her husband 
ridiculed her when she returned without the boy, 
and let fall some offensive expressions about the 
“old maid.” But he had not spirit enough to 
recall him. 

The wreck of a fine property was, at length, 
all that was left to the miserable family, and Mr. 
Phillips was obliged to take them all home. The 
tribe of idle servants was discharged ; the house 
and grounds, which were found to be deeply 
mortgaged, were let in order to pay off the inter- 
est, and there was nothing else left. Richard 
Angell scoffed at the narrow economy which the 
Phillips were absolutely obliged to practise, now 
that they were so heavily burdened with his 
family—and he was a prey to ill-temper because 
his stimulants were so wholly cut off. Every- 
thing was done to rouse him into action ; but it 
required some great shock to waken him trom 
his contemptible indolence. It came to him at 
last—that terrible shock which would have had 
effect upon one not so sunken as himself. The 
cholera of 1832 had made ravages in almost 
every home, and that of Mr. Phillips was not 
exempted. Alice and the twins were taken first. 
He saw them die—and the next hour he was 
helplessly intoxicated with the stimulants that 
had been used to allay their sufferings. Alter- 
nately weeping at his loss and clamoring for 
wine and brandy to cure the sickness which he 
declared was already upon him, he fell into a 
state which precluded his attendance at the fur- 
eral. It was with difficulty that they made him 
understand that Alice was dead, although he had 
been conscious of it at the time. 

Mary was all that a mother could be to his 
children—more than Alice ever could have been. 
For their sakes she bore with their father; and 
when at last the body which he had so wronged 
and outraged with strong drink, was sinking into 
its last slnmber, she had her reward in knowing 
that he was sensible of her kindness and repented 
of his worse than useless ife. 

Little Richard is a man new—a good, upright, 
honest and temperate man. He knows that he 
owes it to his Aunt Mary that he is so; and the 
tender care that he bestows on her old age is 
beautiful to behold. As she sits and gazes upon 
him from the recesses of her easy chair, she 
thinks that so might a Have become, had 
his childhood been so watched as Richard’s had 
been. And, as she cherishes that thought, her 
remembrance of the elder Richard grows more 
tender and forgiving, for he is now in the hands 
of Him who judges human frailty and imperfec- 
tion in a different way perhaps fiom mortals. 





MARINE ENGINE GOVERNOR. 


One of those contrivances to prevent the en- 
gine from running off at an excessive speed, 
when the resistance of the water to the screw 
propeller or paddle wheel is suddenly removed, 
by the pitching or rolling motion of the vessel in 
stormy weather, is noticed favorably in the Eng- 
lish journals. ‘The governor consists of a piston 
working in a cylinder, the bottom of which 
communicates with an opening through the side 
of the vessel, as near as possible to the propeller 
or paddle wheel ; the pressure of water in the 
bottom of the cylinder thus corresponds exactly 
with the depth of i ion of the Her, 
and tends to raise the piston, which is loaded on 
the top by an adjustable spring, and connected by 
bell crank levers, and links with the throttle 
valves in the steam pipe of the engine. When 
the motion of the vessel causes the propeller to 
be less deeply immersed, the pressure of water in 
the cylinder is diminished, and the piston is 
forced down by the spring above, closing the 
throttle valve to the required extent, and prevent- 
ing the speed of the engine from increasing ; 
while, on the other hand, when the propeller is 
most deeply immersed, the pressure of the cylin- 
der is increased, and raises the piston, opening 
the throttle valve and admitting more steam to 
the engine, so as to maintain the required speed— 
the object being to control the speed of the en- 
gine before it has time to change sensibly, in- 
stead of waiting for a change of speed in the 
engine to bring the governor into action.—Amer- 
ican Artizan. 








LOVE TOKENS. 


The gossips tell a funny story, in which two 
Russian noblemen and a favorite Parisian actress 
play the principal parts. Both of the Bayards 
were suitors for the fair lady’s smiles, and both 
seemed to be equally esteemed by her. It would 
appear that in Russia, as well as in many other 
countries, a lock of hair is considered a signal 
pledge of the tender passions ; but, if the truth 
must be told, few of our theatrical divinities are 
endowed with profuse cheveleures, and if they 
were, the incessant demand would soon exhaust 
thesupply. Mademoiselle Alice glories in the 
possession of auburn ringlets, and wouldn’t part 
with one of them for less than a duchy. Her 
Russian admirers, the Count de L—— and the 
Baron de M——,, both happened to have hair of 
the same golden hue as that of their mutual Dul- 
cinea. Each begged for a tress of her hair in 
exchange for a lock of his own, to which the 
charming creature readily assented, and without 
touching a single curl ‘of her head, cunningly 
managed to effect an exchange of parcels, by 
which each gentleman received a tuft of his 
rival’s eapillaries. The count now wears the 
baron’s “ wool” next his heart, and the baron 
sleeps with the count’s scalp-lock under nis pil- 
low.—Leeds Mercury. 





THE TURKISH ARMY AND NAVY. 


Turkey, for a nation said to be in the article of 
death, has a preity strong army and navy. She 
has actually, under arms a total of 150,000, but 
in two months’ time and with funds, this number 
could be increased to 400,000 fighting men. The 
Ottoman navy consists of six line-of-baitle ships, 
eight frigates, ten screw corvettes, ten gunboats, 
and sixty brigs, sloops, and other small eraft— 
making g total of 30,000 sailors and marines, 
and 1080 guns actually afloat, besides four ships- 
of-the-line and two frigates in course of coustruc- 


constant stimulants to overcome temporarily. | tion.— New York Sua, 











A MAN’S LIFE SAVED BY HIS BOOTS. 


Boots are very useful articles, but they don't 
often save a man’s life, as was once the case in | 


‘ aya . | ‘rench Revolution ; 
noon, and sunk into utter insensibility at night. | the Frenc bony me 


Crab Schlaberndorf, a writer of no little power, 
who lived in a Paris garret, was miserly in little 
things, and very generous in great things ; prima- 
rily a hearty friend of liberty, and secondarily 
& persevering, disinterested patriot; a friend of 
the Grrondists, he speedily found his way to 
prison under the sway of Robespierre. “One 
morning the death-cart came for its usual num- 
ber of daily victims, and Schlaberndorf’s name 
was called out. He immediately, with the great- 
est coolness and good humor, prepared for depar- 
ture, Presence of mind in some shape, a grand 
stoicism, or mere indifference, were not common | 
in those terrible times. And Schlaberndorf was 
not the man to make an ungracefal departure 


before him. He was soon dressed, only his boots 
were missing. He sought, and sought, and 
sought, and the jailer sought with him, in this 
corner and in that; but they were not to be found. 
“ Well,” said Schlaberndorf, sharply, “ this is 
too bad ; to be guillotined without my boots will | 
never do. Hark ye, my friend,”’ continued he, 
with simple good humor, to the jailer, ‘ take me 
to-morrow ; one day makes no difference; it is | 
the man they want, not ‘Tuesday or Wednesday.” | 
The jailer agreed. The wagon, full enough | 
without that one head, went off to its destination. | 
Schlaberndorf remained in the prison. Next 
morning, at the usual hour, the vehicle returned ; | 
and the victim who had so strangely escaped on 
the previous day, was ready, boots and all, wait- 
ing the word of command. But behold! his 
name was not heard that day ; nor the third day, 
nor the fourth, and not at all. There was no 
mystery in the matter. It was naturally sup- | 
posed that he had fallen with the other victims | 
named forthe original day. In the multitude of 


sufferers no one could curiously inquire for an | 
individual. For the days that followed there | 
were enough of victims without him, and so he 
remained in prison till the fall of Robespierre, 
when, with so many others, he recovered his 
liberty. He owed this miraculous escape—not 
the least strange in the strange history of the 
Revolution—partly to the kindness of the jailer, 
partly and mainly to his good temper. He was 
a universal favorite in the jail.—/eslector. 





OFFICIAL SKINNING. 


The following story of an attempt to arrest an 
individual in the town of Milford, Mass., occurred 
ashort time ago. Officer Hill having had in his 

ssession some time a warrant for the arrest of 
one Patrick Gillon, and failing to get an oppor- 
tunity to serve the warrant because Patrick had 
knowledge of the same, suddenly came upon the 
object of his search late one evening, riding in 
company with another man. The officer mut- 
tered to Patrick stating that he had a warrant for 
him, whereupon the driver of the team immedi- 
ately put whip to the horse. Vatrick clung to 
the carriage, and the officer clung to Patrick, 
dragging him out on to the wheel several times, 
but the garments which enveloped the fleeing 
prisoner were insufficient to contain him, and the 
otticer soon found he was in possession of only 
Patrick’s clothes. In the pocket of a coat taken 
off was found an account-book, giving account 
of vanous sales of liquors, which may prove 
good evidence in convicting the offender for vi- 
olation of the liquor law. An action of tort has 
been brought against Mr. Hill in consequence of 
the attempted arrest, and Mr. Hill, we believe, 
offers a reward for the fugitive from justice. —Bay 
State Chronicle. 





A “ STETHERSCOPE” PICTURE. 


The advance in art-culture was most comically 
illustrated the other day in our city. A visitor, 
whose dress and physique bore unmistakable 
evidence of rural antecedents, entered the exhi- 
bition room of the “ Bay and City of New York,” 
previously depositing his quarter at the door. 
Placing his chair in front of and within three 
feet of the large picture, he turned to the attend- 
ant with the demand : 

“ Where’s your stetherscopes ?”” 

“ The what, sir?” 

“ The stetherscopes—glasses—to see with.” 

“ We haven't anything of the kind, sir.” 

“Do you mean to say this isn’t a stetherscope 
picter ¢”* 

“ I believe not; it is painted in oil.” 

With a rapid glance at the picture, the sky-light 
and surroundings, his face meanwhile assuming 
an expression of intolerable disgust, which cul- 
minated in a fierce exclamation, he stalked out 
of the apartment.—New York Post. 





NEWBURYPORT. 


The Newburyport Herald says that the popula- 
tion of that city, rather unexpectedly to every- 
body, shows an increase. By the census of 1850, 
Newburyport had a population of 9572; and 
Newbury 4429. Subsequently about two-thirds 
of the latter town was annexed, leaving it, ac- 
cording to the census of 1855, a few short of 
1500, while Newburyport had gone up to 13,354. 
We had supposed that by removals after the 
burning of the Essex Mill, and since by the 
break down of ship-building and the general 

rostration of business in 1858, that we had 
allen off some six or eight hundred; but the 
census-marshal makes the present population 
13,406—a slight gain of 52 persons in five years. 
The number of adults Is really smaller than in 
1855; but the juveniles are more numerous, 





A SWISS PENALTY. 
In some parts of Switzerland, singular judicial 
penaltics are still in force. A few days ago, one 
Hug, of Stanz, was convicted by the tribunal of 
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Mester's Vicnic, 

“Sam.” mid « late minister of Drumtisde fo his man 
of all-work, “you must bettie the casi of whitkes this 
forenoon but as the vapor from tie shaker moa n 
jurious, take a glass of it before you be to prey n 
toajestion Now Samuel was an old soldier, seu never 
wal in better spirits than whee bottiag « ‘ ato 
having received from his master a specis beens to taste, 
went t work most heartily. Some hours afer ¢ tale 
ister visited the cellar to tuspeet progres. and « horrt 
fled to find Sam lying bis full lenge o see: 
scious ofallaround ©“ OSam smaiit a 
have not taken my advice. and vou se (1 ence 
Rise, Sam, and take a glass yet if ms . . 
Sam, nothing loth, took the glass from the minister's 
hand, and having emptied ft, said, “t), sir, this bs the 


thirteenth glass 1 ve ta en, bit 1 m uae better 


Mr. R.G. Mason, the celebrated lecturer on temper 
ance. ete, tells his sudience. by war of illustration an 
anecdote of a certain old gardener, who. notwithstanding 
his strong fences and his “cautions of apriag glia, 
“man-traps. ete , being “laid ov the preaise= was 
continually annoyed and robbed of the fruits of bix labor 


by a lot of young urchins, who heeded not bie notices 


| Setting his wits to work, the old man thought of the fol 


jowing, which be had priated in large 
nailed up in the most conspicuous spot 
found trespassing tn this orchard shall be sparsfeaied.” 
It had the desired efleet: none of the boys dan run the 
tisk of Kuowing what it was to be spacifcated 


haracter 








The swells of the ocean soon subside There are a good 
many “swells upon the land that subside about ae soon 
Tt doesn't follow that Rome was built in the night, be 


| cause it wasn't built io a day 


A man’s arms may be short, but every bold step leagth - 
ens them two feet 

A pro to send us a gmy eagle, we should 
rather prefer a yellow one 

There is in the business of the getters-up of lotteries 


| precious little enter-prize.— Prentice 


Whoever undertakes to puta joke on the raror-strop 
man is sure to get floored in the long run. Kecently, 
while selling his strops at Plymouth, and expatiating the 
while on the evils of rum-drinking, a tipsy fellow cried 
out, “If drinking rum made me lie as fast as you do 


seiling your strops, I'd quit it to-day Very good, 
replied the strop-seller, * the only difference between \our 
lying and imine is this—my strops enalie me to (in 


good warm bed, while rum makes you fe in the gutter.” 


Lately, in the Crown Court. before Mr. Baron Aldler- 
son, & juryman, On the oath being aduinistered, address. 
ing the clerk, said: 

“Speak up, I cannot hear what you say’ 

Baron Alderson—Sop, are you deaf! 

Juror—Yes, of one ear 

Judge—Then you had better leave that box, for it is 
necessary that jurymen should Acar both swies 
The bon mot created a good deal of laughter 





“Ah, Michael, you know everything; tell me once for 
all what they mean by community’ 

Why, it’s very simple; 1 will state a case. You have 
fifty france, Paul and Ll have nothing; you must divide 
between us two. Paul takes twenty-five francs, aud I 
take twenty-five francs. ° 

* But, according to this, I have nothing left.” 

* Exactly so, and then you join the community.” 


A sailor the other day, in describing his first efforts to 
become nautical, said that just at the close of a dark 
night, he was sent aloft to see if he could see a light. Ashe 
Was vo great favorite with the lieutenant, he was not hailed 
for some bou Of course, when he was, he answered, 
* Ay, ay, sir.” Do you see a light’ —" Yes, sir” 
“ What light !""—** Daylight, by jingo.”’ 








Mr. E—, a barrister, noted for absence of mind, was 
once ix the rep jon of Macbeth; and on 
the witch's replying to the Thane’s inquiry, thag@they 
were ‘ doing a deed without a name,” catouing the sound 
of the words, he started up, exclaiming, to the astonish- 
ment of the audience, * A deed without a nawe Why, 
it’s void; it’s not worth sixpeuce ”’ ° 





A plain-spoken woman lately visited a married woman, 
an . ** How do you contrive to amuse 






know I have my housework to do!’—"' Yes, 
answer, ‘I see you have it to do; but as it is never done, 
I conclude you must have some other way of passing 
your dme.”’ 

Hood mentions a sea-toper, who never saw a flack or 
pewter measure that he did not inexorably seize, and, 
guager-like, try the depth of. He had a son equally fond 
of potations, on which a veighbor remarked, that he took 
atter his father. Whereupon the would-be Trinculo re 
torted, ** Father never leaves none to take.” 


A young boy coming home from church, where he had 
seen an organ, Which lus own village church did not pos 
sess, said w bis mother, in the most wouderstruck man- 
ner, * O, mammy, | wish you had been at the big chureh 
to-day, just to see the fun, for there was a man pumpiog 
music out of an old cupboard!” 


A young apprentice to the shoemaking business asked 
his master what answer he should give to the often-re- 
peated question, * Does y Master Warrant lis shoes!" 

* Answer, Thomas,” said the master,“ that | warrant 
them to prove good; and, if they don't, Iii make them 
good for nothing.’ 


It has been ascribed to the queen that, on asking the 
duke (we suppose on a wet day) what boots he had on, 
and being answered, ‘“ The people call them * Welling- 
tons, ’’ she exclaimed, ‘* What ap absurdity! Where, I 
should like to know, will they find a pair of Wellingtons !’’ 


weer 


On her majesty’s visit to Lancaster Castle, the debtors 
confined in that ngbold had a ative dinner, 
at which they feelingly drank the following toast :—" May 
the tree of liberty be planted in the castie-yard, and every 
one confined within its walls cut Aus stick from it.” 

RAN enn 

“Ven you're a married man, Sammy, you ll under- 
stand a great many things as you dou't understand pow; 
but vether its vorth vhile goin’ through so wuch to learn 
so little, as the charity boy sald ven he got to the end of 
the alphabet, is a matter o° taste. I think it isn't.” 





A young man visiting his mistres* met a rival, who was 
somewhat advanced iu peers, and wishing to raily bias 
inquired how oid he was’ © I can't exactiy tell replied 
the other; ‘out this L can tell you, that an ans lx vider 
at twenty than a man is at sixty.” 

Affectionate Advertisement.—Jobn B.—You are implor- 
ed uot to return. Your mother is in excelient health, 
nothing can be arranged satixtactoriiy, aad your lamily 
@eueraily get on wuch better without you 

The Reverend Sidney Smith, in speaking of the prosy 
nature of some sermons, said, * Chey are written a if stim 
were to be takeu out of man, like Eve out ol Adam, by 
putting him to sleep © ¢ 





Unterwald, for having, while in a state of intox- 
ication in a public house, employed offensive lan- 
guage respecting the Pope, and he was con- 
demned to twenty blows with a stick, to be ad- 
ministered in private, a fortnight’s imprisonment 
in the hospital, a week’s retirement to be passed 
in religious exercises in the monastery of the 
Capuchins, to occupy a separate place at church 
for the space of two years, and during that time 
to attend morning and evening service and the 
class of catechism, to be deprived foran indefinite 
period of his civil rights, and finally to pay all 
the costs.—Paris Moniteur. 





ALLITERATION,. 

The first five lines of Coleridge’s Kubla Khan 
possess a singular melody, owing, in @ great | 
measure, to the curious alliteration of the words 
at the end of each line: 

“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure-dome decree ; 
Where Alyph, the sacred river ran 
Through caverns mensureiess to man 
Down to s suniess sea.” 


Examples of the same poctical device occur in 
other places throughout Coleridge, as for instance 
“* She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the liogering light 





GRAVES AT SEBASTOPOL. 

It appears by a letter of Mr. Gowen, the 
American engineer, who is engaged in raising the 
sunken Russian vessels in the harbor of Sebasto- | 
pol, that the graveyards of the allies number | 
three hundred, and that they cover twenty square | 
miles of territory Considering that the siege | 
lasted less than two years, and that these graves | 
comprise the dead of but one side, sach a war, | 


if continued, would in time have decimated the | “ 


nations engaged —New York Ezpress. i 


Pretty Women kiss one another, says Quiip, on coming 
into a room, because it is graceful custom, the the 
same on going away because they are deaghted ty lone 
eight of one another 


THE FLAG OB OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and weil known weekly paper, 
after fourtern yrars unequalled prosperity and popuce 





has become s “household word frou Magne to Califor- 
nis, gladdening the fireside of the rich an® » in tows 
and country, ail over tne wide extent of the United Mtntes 
It should be a weekly vieitor to every Amerkan Lome 


because 
t It is just such « paper a* any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family cireie 
WP it & printed on the finest satin-carfhred paper 
with new type. aod ins neat and bemutit . 
t It ie of the mammoth «ize yet contains no adver- 
tisernents in ite eight super-royal pages 
CH It is devoted to news, tales, ports, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and tur 
TH It we carefully edited by MM Ba 
Bineteen years of editorial experience in Bor 
CH It contains in its large, well Slit and deeply tn- 
teresting pagers not one vu igar at line 
CH It numbers among its regular contributors 
best male and female writers in the country 
Ite tales, while they ateort the reader, cultivate @ 
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the 


taste for all that ie good and beautiful in hurr 
CP It ie acknowledged that the goes loft sence of cork 
8 peper in the home circle be aimecert ineaw uiable 
ct Ite suggestive pages provoke in the ing on in 
quiring spirit, amd add  thetr stores kore . 
WT ite colummne are free from polities amd a. jarring 
topes, ite objet being to make hurmie Le py 
CH lt ie for these remeous that it hee for pears Leen so 
popular a favorite throughout the coantr 
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